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NOTES 


I T MAS BEEN STATED BY A DHTINCUISHED ARCHAEOLOGIST THAT InDIAN ARCHAEOLOGY, 

having undergone the first stage—one of limited knowledge and restricted inference 
—is at the present time passing through the difficult second stage, when there is an 
accumulation of scraps of evidence tending to constitute an incoherent heap. The 
third stage will be reached when this heap has sufficiently grown and matured and has 
taken an assured place in the landscape,’ 

There is no doubt that the heap will continue to grow', if in an untidy way, before the 
stabilization of the third stage tales place. This is perhaps inevitable in the archaeologies 
history of any country of large dimensions and with a varied past. A firm comparative 
stratigraphy can ^ produced only when the third stage is reached. 

**•••• 

At the same time, the broad outlines of the early cultures of a few parts of the 
country are already drawn on the archaeological horizon, though not only have (he 
details, at present faint, to be filled therein, hut the outlines themselves have to be made 
firm and fixed to their proper chronological positions. For the latter purpose, a few dates 
much more definite than those hitherto known—mostly on the basis of foreign contacts 
and affinities—are an absolute necessity. In this context, the recentlyoavailable Carbon-14 
datings of objects from three excavations are of great import, even with allowances for 
all the iimitauons of the method.* * 

One of the sites is Navdatoti on the Narmada, under excavation by the Deccan 
College Post-graduate and Research Institute in coUaboradon with the University of fiar^a 
and the Government of Madhya Pradesh—a site with five Phases of chalcoltthic occupa¬ 
tion.* The ages of five objects, two from Phase 1 and one each from Phasa II to IV, as 


'Mortimer Wheeler in Bendapudi Subbarao, Tht Pmmdity India, 2od ed. (Baroda, 
1958), p. viii. 

* For example, F. E. Zeuner, Da^g tht Fat, 4tli ed. (London, 1958), p. 341. 

*/rtdian Ankasdn^, I957-5^A Rtoitw (1958), p. 30; ibid., 1959^9 (1959), p. 30, 
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obtained |n the laboratory of the University of Pennsylvania by the Carbon*! 4 method, 
are as follows;* 

1. Charcoal (Phase 1), 3457 years Before Present ± 127. 

2. Charcoal (Phase F), 3492 years Before Present ± 128. 

3. Charcoal (Phase IIJ, 3503 years Before Present ± 128, 

4. Charcoal (Phase IIIJ, 3449 years Before Present ± 127. 

5. Burnt wheat (Phase IV), 3294 years Before Present ± 125. 

Let us examine how these dates conipare with the rough archaeological dates that 
have held the field till now. prom the facts dial the chalcoliihic deposits at Navdatoli 
were found overlain by those bearing the Norihera Black Polished Ware, that the former 
deposits were seen to represent the cultural debris of five Phases and that from Phase III 
was recovered pottery having affinities with that from Iranian sites, for example Sialk, 
a date ranging from 1200 to 700 b.c, was proposed for the chalcoliihic settlement at the 
site^. This date was felt to be fairly consistent with the evidence from western India, in 
which region, at such sites as Rangpur, some material comparable with that from central 
India had been found in the post-Harappan deposiu. In view, however, of the Garbon-14 
datings now available, both the upper and lower limits of the date have to be pushed back 
by about four centuries. How this will react on the other cultures of the second millen¬ 
nium B.C-, including the late phase of the Harappa culture of Gujarat, through the post- 
Harappan levels of Rangpur, has to be examined in detail. Steps have been taken to obtain 
direct Carbon-14 dates for the objects from Lothal, the chief Harappan site in Gujarat, 

*•••** 

The *Jonvc Wpe’, the typical pottery of the chalcoliihic culture of the upper 
Deccan, prorides a link between the Narmada and Godavari valleys: according to the 
excavators, the Ware made its first appearance at Navdatoli in Phase III. Whether this 
should mean the seniority of the Narmada culture to the Godavari one, or merely indicate 
the absence of contacts between the two in their earliest stages cannot be determined at 
present. The only available Carbon-14 dating for chalcolithic material from the Godavari 
valley—that of a piece of charcoal from Nevasa declared, by the laboratory mentioned 
above, to be 3106 yeara in age Before Present ± 122»—is insufficient to confirm or reject 
cither alternative. 


A datum-line is now provided to the early archaeology of the lower Deccan by 
the Carbon-14 dating of a piece of charcoal obtained in the excavation, by the Director of 
Archacolo^' of the Government of Andhra Pradesh, at an ash-mound site near Utnoor in 
District Mahbubnagar, which, from the limited information* available at the time of 
writing th^e Notes, appears to represent a neolithic settlement. The age of the sample, 
examined tn the laboratory of the British ?^luscum, has been declared to be 4120 years 
Before Present J- 150. ^ ' 


* Information from Dr. H. D. Sankalia; also Subbarao, tf. etL, p. J29. 

* Information from Dr. H, D. Sankalia. 

* Information from Dr. P. Sreenivasacharj also Iiuliait Anhueiiig^ t958-59^A RmUv, p. 11. 
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The beginnmgs of the chalcolithic occupation of Brahmagirt, not far away from 
Utnoor, have been dated to the early first miUenniutn b,c.* It has been felt that the chalco> 
lit hie element—the tradition of painted pottery, the crested-ridge technique of blade- 
manufacture and the limited use of copper—of such sites as Brahmagiri and Maskiwasan 
import from the north and a superimposition upon the true neolithic culture of the south, 
as is represented in the pre-chalcolithic strata of Sanganakallu and, to judge from the 
incomplete information, atPikhZihal and the site near Utnoor, In the reverse direction, 
the south might have lent to the north its polished stone axe, which accounts for only a 
restricted part of the chalcolithic equipment of the Narmada-Godavari; ^ it is^ absent in 
that region as an independent culture-component prior to the chalcolithic, it may be 
reasonably regarded as an intrusion there. The priority of the SanganakaUu-Ftkhlihal- 
Utnoor culture to the Navdatoli-Jonvc-Nevasa, now established by Carbon-14 dates, is 
therefore in full consonance with archaeological inferences. 


A. Giiosii 


* AtKient ItuH&t i»u. 4 (1947-48), p. 202, 
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1. rNTRODUGTORY 

T he excavation described here was carried out DURINO TWO SEASONS, IN 1950 
and 1952, by the Southern Circle of the Department of Archaeology. In the first 
sea»n, the second author was primarily responsible for the work, while in the next 
chaig*^*^^ jointly carried out by him and the first author, with the latter in general 

calmination of the work of exploration of mcealithic 
sites m Chmgleput District, which had been started by the Department in 1944 and com- 
plet^ in 1948 under Shn V. D. Krishnaswami, resulting in the discovery of about two 
wene District. The field-data gathered in the cxploraUon 

The District, covering over 3,000 square miles, may broadly be divided into two 
geoJogtcal regions, viz. the northern latentic region, comprising the Taluks of Ponneri, 
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Tiruvallur and Sriperumbudur (1,466 sq. miles), and the ^uthem granitic region, v^ith 
the Taluks of Kanchipuram, Saidapet, Chlngleput and Madurantakam (1,654 sq. miles). 
The nature of the rocks in the two regions affected the structure of the megaliths com¬ 
prised in them. The softer laterite of the north enabled the tomb-huilders to raise 
slab-cist chambers, while the more intractable granite of the south was employed in its 
rough irregular fom, with the exception of roughly-licwn granite slab-cists here and there. 
The clue to the discovery of mcgalithic sites is provided in both eases by the juxtaposition 
of hillocks, rocks or mere outcrops thereof with remnants of large irrigation-tanks 
lying along the natural configuration of the land as indicated in the survey-maps. 
The tanks irrigated in the olden days the arable lands in the neighbourhood and thus 
helped to sustain the population, whose dead were buried in the mcgalithic tombs, 
and the rocks supplied the matcii^ for the construction of the tombs, which arc generally 
found in the rocky high ground unfit for cultivation.' 

As a result of the exploration, the following types of mcgalitlu were idcntihed in 
the District;* 

t. CAtftX-olRCLE, consisting of a calm-heap made of mbble of granite chips or 
pebbles and enclosed by a circle of granite boulders; called type C in the nomenclature 
adopted by the Department. 

2. Dolmenotd cist, built of dressed slabs of stone for orthostats witli a prepared 
capstone; called type Dl. The type is restricted to the latcrittc region of the District. 

3. DoLSTENom ctsT, as above, but made of rough boulders for orthostats and with 
a flattish capstone, the structure rising above the cairn; called type D2. This and the 
following types arc restricted to the granitic region. 

4. Dolmenoio cist, similar in structure to the above but with the capstone nearly 
flush with or Just resting on the caim-hcap; called type D3. And, lastly, 

5. Barrows, which arc low mounds without the mcgalithic appurtenance of stone 
circle and are distinguished by a scatter of granite clups over the surface.* Exposed 
examples of this type show embedded burial-ums with pedunculated bottom, resembling 
the human womb, or legged terracotta sarcoph^. 

All the above types, except the last, are circumscribed by a circle of stones, which 
retains a packing of rubble and earth, cumulatively called calm, heaped up over the 
Interment. The caim-drclcs, from surface-evidences, w'crc hitherto expected to contain 
burial-ums, single or multiple, while the cists were seen to have contained terracotta 
sarcophagi, again single or multiple, besides other funerary furniture. 

The main objective of the excavation at Sanur was to ascertain the nature of the 
structures and contents of the types of megaliths met with in the course of exploration 
in the District and thus to obtain a picture of the varieties reprinted by the megalithic 
tombs in the area, together with dating evidence, if available. In a sense, the excavation 
was a continuation of the megalithic excavation at Brahmagiri done by the Excavations 
Branch of the Department in 1947 in collaboration with the Archaeological Department 


'Cr. N. R. Bancijcc, ''flie megalithic problem of Chingleput in the tight of recent explora¬ 
tion*, Ancient India, no. 12 (1956), pp. 21-34. 

*V, D. Kjishnaswami, 'Megalithic types of south India*, Aiuient India, no. 5 (1949), pp. 
35-45. 

*The ]955-excav3tjon at Amirthamangalam in Ponneri Taluk of Chingkput Dutrict has 
thrown some light on the contents of the bairowT, Indian Arehne^ngj 1954-55—A Review, pp. 20-22, 
and Bancfjce, ep. rit,, p, 31. 
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of Mysore State,' 
habitation-site near 
habitational relics. 


A notable dilTcrcncc that here, unfortunately, there was no 
by and, therefore, no possibility of correlating the megaliths \vith 
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Assistant in the Excavadons Branch, took an active part in both the seasons and also 
helped preparation of the report. Shri H. K. Bose, Assistant AnthropologKt, Department 
(jf Anthropology, whose report on the human and animal bones found during the excava¬ 
tion is published here (pp. 40-42), helped us immemelv during both the seasons of work, 
besides Civouring us with his report. Thanks are due to Dr. S, Paramasivan, Assistant 
-Archaeological Chemist, now retired, for giving first-aid treatment to the excavated iron 
objects and for helping in lifting them. Wc would also like to acknowledge with thanks 
the work of Shri Lakshmi Dutt, Head Draftsman of the office of the Director General of 
Archaeology in India, and Shri R. P. Khare, Shri H, N. Sajnani and especially Shri Wit 
Kumar Jain, Draftsmen of the Excavations Branch, in the finalization of the bnc-drawings 
publish^ here. 


3, THE SITE (pis. I-IU) 

The site of Sanur, 12“ 33' 5' N. Lat. and 79“ 55’ 0* E. Long., in Madurantakam 
Taluk, District Chingleput, consists of an extensive high ground, 44*93 acres in area, lying 
to the west of the ^udras Trunk Road at milestone 45 and flanked by hills on the w^t. 
The ground is extensively covered with megaliths amidst low rocky outcrops hidden by 
a thick growth of shrubs of the Reserved Forest. The concomitant tank is situated to the 
north-east and covers a wide expanse irrigating a considerable arable area, locally called 
qyacuL Except the barrow and the slab-cist stone circle, both characteristic of the non hem 
latcritic regions, all the other types of mcgalithic monuments enumerated above ( n, 5 ), 
viz. the caim-circle, the dolmenoid cist and the dolmcnoid cist with capstone flush with 
the cairn, occur here, their total number being upwards of three hundred. Their contents 
and promiscuous distribution over the site indicate that they were the products of a 
homogeneous culture. 


4. SUMhfARY OF THE RESULTS 

The two seasons' work at Sanur covered almost all the Important repraentative 
types of megalithic monuments in the southern region of Chingleput District, TTiat 
region is granitic, while the northern one is lateritic; geology has determined the form 
of monuments in the two regions. Except the barrows, which occur only in the northern 
region, the other types of monuments arc invariably circumscribed by a bounding circle 
and covered by a cairn-heap of rubble and clay. 


■R, E. M. 'Wbeder, ‘Biahmagiri and Chandtavahi 19+7 : megalithic and other culture* in the 
Chitatdrug District, Mysore State*, Ancunt fndvit no. 4 (1947-48), pp. 181-310'. 
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SA.\UR 1950 & 1952 


The monuments occur on the unarabk rocky slope, rocky high ground or fool ol 
hillocks, in association with targe irrigation-tanks and cultivable land in the neighbourhood. 
Unfortunately, it has not been possible to trace in the District any habitation of the people 
who have left these megaUthic relies. Even so, it is fairly dear that the megalithic folks 
were an agricultural people, who depended upon bunded rain-water for irrigation. 
{Incidentally, it may be stated that this mode of irrigation is still in vogue in south India.) 
They also protected arable land from bebg encroached upon by megalithic tombs. 

The surface-observations made during the exploration of the District were to^ ti 
certain extent corroborated by excavation, but excavation also showed that superlicial 
indications were not always a safe guide for the classification of megaliths. Thus, two of 
the five excavated megaliths at Sanur, superficially classified as caim-drclcs and expected 
to contain cither urn-burials or sarcophagi, turned out to be two different types of monu¬ 
ments not met with in the course of explorations, 

Megalith 5, though superficially classified as a caim-cirdc, appeared on excavation 
to be a very interesting type of monument, and instead of containing burial-urns, single 
or multiple, it entombed a pit-burial, 7 ft. 6 in. deep. The contents included appreciable 
quantities of skeletal material, including skulls, a large number of pots, iron objects and 
^ell ornaments. All of them were interred at one stage, and the space inside was gradually 
filled up with loose earth and, when the process of interment complete, was scaled by 
two successive layers of earth leading to the emergence of the tumulus of clay and 
rubble. 


Megalith 4^ almost slToitar in appearance to MegaUth 5^ conuined an incipient 
dolmcnoid cist-chamber enclosing a legged sarcophagus laid on the surfiice oF the earth* 
Though it contained some broken bits of pottery^ it had no trace of bones, and its contents 
appeared to be crushed and damaged, apparently owing to an accident. 

The excavation also showed that there was possibly no real distinction between types 
D2 and D3 of dolmenoid cists (p. 5 ), differential exposure by erosion and deliberate or 
casual removal of the caim-heap, which originally cover^ the tomb, being the cauw of 
the present exposed appearance of monuments of type D2. Thus, Megauth a, o ype 
D2, tends to stand out from Megaliths I and 2, of type D3, only superficially. 

The dolmenoid cUts, of which two. Megaliths 1 and 2, had capstone flush with 
the cairn-heap, were made of vertical boulders of rude stone (orthostats), four to seven 
in number, planted on the surface of the contemporary ground-level and roughly tormmg 
a pentagonal enclosure. All of them were seen to have a gap, which vaned from 2 ft. to 
2 ft. 7 in,, on the eastern side and corresponded to the port-hole on the eastern orthwtat ot 
the slab-cists of Brahmagiri and elsewhere. Considering the evidence at hand, it is 
clear that the passage at Sanur was functional as Wheeler has suggested in the case ol port¬ 
holes of dolmcnoid cists of Brahmagiri, but the dwindling of the port-holes to a diameter 
of 4 to 5 in. in Hyderabad, as observed by Meadows Taylor,' points to some function 
other than the introduction of grave-goods. TTic passaged dolmenoid ciste are apjmenuy 
of the same class as port-holed cists and have therefore to be added l^e published list 
of these monuments,* though perhaps with a different symbol. The dolmcnoid cist- 
chamber had a definite casl-wcst oritnladon* ^ 

Megalith 3 had only one sarcophagus but contained no skeietal remains. The 
other grave-goods included nearly fifty pots and three iron ot^ecu. 


'M. Taylor, ‘Description of cairns, cromlecfo, kestvaciu and Other &Uic, Dn^^^ 
Sc>’thian monuments in ihc Dekhan', Tram, /?oy. fnsh Academj, XXIV, pt, m (1862), p. « . 
•Wheeler, pp, 180 and 305-10. 
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Megalith 2 was stnicturally slightly later tlvan 

was simple and was in the same scqucnce^^ TlUh% did Mi were othcnvisc similar to 

had three sarcophagi and Megalith 1 five- pi ^ r 

Cordon ChiW^to 

SS“dol™en or 

.he in dn. wes«m n.egall.1^ which 

a-:;Kte~“ reS; K^-.« 

Amnng ‘f’.^'^'.'fe"f J Ne^rthel2s, ihe similarin' in the rtructurc of the Htcavaled 

Several stages in the process of the constniction of the dolmcnmd cists can in- 
r rivt frn.™ the available evidence The cist-chatnber would be the first structure to ^ 
fa^ahaSJ^ foSTthV e^Son of a ring of «on« around i.. Tha ^ 78 “^ 

besides skeletal remains, mostly consisted of f®”?? gooS"were 

sarcophaei. which must have been placed m position from the ton, all me goew were 
SSXa^i; introduced through a gap left in the eastern wall of the stone chamber. 
?bis eap would then be blocked and the composite structure encased in a emm 
and cfay Next, to seal the burial and prevent any disturbance to it, a caratonc, 
ovt ihLamp provided by the cairn, would be hoisted on the orthosta^, fnHilikuJ h^d 
SSt^e woiSd be placed a covering of rubble and cla>^ which complc cly 
th?builal from view. For several probable reasons the top packing d^app^red in 
many cases, imparting to the capstones the look of having been Bush with the caira. 

Sometimes as in the case of Megalith 3, the orthostats were reinforced by » 
of a protective circle of stone within the outer bounding circle and were also provided with 

a passage on the eastern side. ^ 

The outer circle of stones was sometimes reinforced by a packing of clay and rubble 

on the exterior. 

The iron objects found in the megaUths arc mostly wcap^ of war and suggest t^t 
the folb were Ske and had alwa? to be on the alert. The presence of horse-bits 
among them Indicate the use of horse. The profmen^ of iron objects and 
sharp outlines point to the people’s developed skill of forging, not to speak of the knowlcdg 

of mining and smelting. 


■V. G- Childe, ‘Megaliths’, AiKiffit India, no. 4 {l9+7*4fi), pp. 5-13. 
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SAyUR 1950 & 1952 

The presence of terracotta beads and an animal flgurine, etched camelian beads, a 
ball of quartz and shell ornaments limitedly evidence the life of the people. 

The m^alithic monuments, from their mere size, could not have been produced by 
individual effort and therefore signily a community-living as well as a concerted effort, 
resulting in the construction of the monuments. These presuppose some established norms 
of social behaviour. 

Though the excavation has thrown light on the construction of the m^alithic tombs, 
no specific conclusions can yet be drawn about their chronology beyond lending some 
support to the existing views on the subject (sec below). The skeletal relics were so utterly 
fragmentary or crushed that the chances of deriving conclusions on their racial affinities 
arc rather remote. 


5. CHRONOLOGY 

The excavation at Brahmagiri enabled archaeologists to fix the date of the megaliths 
in Mysore as 200 fi.c. to a.d. 50/ Again, on superRcial grounds of similarity between 
two pots recovered from a megalith in Ferumbair in Chingleput District by Alexander 
Rea in 1005* and the pots bearing characteristic designs of wavy lines in yellow on a russet 
sutfacc found In a cist at Sulur in Coimbatore District, which also contained a coin 
assigned to the third-second century B.c.,* the Chingleput megaliths are to be approximately 
dated to the same period. The apparent similarity of certain other objects, like iron 
objects and the Black-and-red Ware, may not ncfcessarily be a safe guide for chronologically 
equating the Sanur megaliths with those at Brahmagiri or Sulur. Nevertheless, it appeals 
reasonable to infer that the date of the former group was not very far, in either direction, 
from the chronological limits provided by Brahmagiri and Sulur. As the trend of the 
expansion of megaliths has been obsen^cd to have been northwards from the south or 
south-west/ the megaliths of Chingleput, lying to the south-east of Brahmagiri and north¬ 
east of Sulur, should naturally be dat^ slightly earlier than the Brahmagiri ones and 
possibly slightly later than the Sulur ones, ^yond this general indication of the date of 
the Sanur megaliths, it is not possible to be more specific at this siage.^ 


6 . THE EXCAVATED MEGALITHS 


Five megaliths were excavated at Sanur, two of them (Megaliths 1 and 2) in 1950 
and the other three (Megaliths 3, 4 and 5) in 1932. They fell, from their superficial appear¬ 
ance, broadly into three types; calm-circle, type C (Megaliths 4 and 5); dolmenoid cist. 


'Wheeler, op. at., pp. 20I-D2. 

*A. Rea in .h). Rtp. AnL SuTV. lad., 1908-09 (1912), pp. 92-99. 

^Man, XX.X, no. 10, Special India Number (Oct. 19S0), p. 172. 

♦B. K, 'ITiapar, *Maski 1954: a chalcolithic site of the southem Deccan', Atiaeni /nrffa, no. 13 


(1957), p. 18. 

this context, however, mention maybe made of Christoph von FUrci^Haimcndorf’s view 
that the Minor Rock-edieU of Afoka, of which three versiom occur at and near Brahmagiri, must 
reasonably have been addressed to the more advanced iron-using megalithic people than to the mote 
primitive people using the stone axe. Considering the inscription^ reference to the established 
Dravidian kingdoms in the south, HaiTnendorf*s aicjiption of megalith-building to the Dravidlans 
would point to a date of at least the third century b.o. for the megaliths at Brahmagiri in preference 
to Wheeler’s dating refeired to above. See Baneijec, op. at., pp. 32-34. For a summary of 
HaimendorTs view, sec Indo-Asien Culluft, tl, no. 3 (Jan- 1954), pp. 238-47. 
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.yp. D2 (Meg^Uh 3); a.a "fLXrbcXSf 

2^. Excavationj however^ sho\¥cd * e [act fMeealith 4), subjected to 

with Megalith 4 as ^[^them yielded sarcophagi, ranging in nui^cr 

later spoliatton, should be dt^unted, * . ,% ^ goitery, varying from twentyfivc 

from (M.g3li*s 3 »nd 4) “ “•Sc'dSnold’cis& in i. 

(Megalith 4) to upwards side of the cist-chamber, which appa- 

2 and 3 re^'calcd an opemng or cists and, like them, had whse- 

rently corresponded ° _r -tone vSgahth 5, a caim-circle, which was 

All the megahths were surrounded. t>y stone cirtics, 
from 18 ft. to 50 ft. 


Megaliths 4 and 5 (cairn-circles) 



the 
sarcophagi 
tomb-form. 


(i) Megalitk 4 (pis. IV and V) 

Megalith 4 ™ fornted by a «naU ' “j*V 2 l-,?*nT*in^r' 
diameter of the circle was 24 ft- 6 m- *^Ywo rows of three legs on each side, was placed, 
ment, a single terracotta greopha^s with iw^ ^ incipient stone chamber, 

with the major ^ of 270*, The stones^forming the chamber, found m 

which was nearly at the centre ®‘„ . rlJmm'sions than the rough unhewn 

a highly-decomposed state, were muc noint of structure, therefore, 

orthMuia.« dressed slate of a typical eZainiiig that it did 

{^^S'a 

near aW/X>-d"nP^ 

the reddish-brown graouL^ soil. ’**■* fragments of 

no bones inside the sarcopha^ nr my (j,,. o,],nr two outside it on the 

rf“;’s"'SS.?r.;r!;£'K»s'£"55Si:" "*"" 

^“«J.pha™ i»«|f. “^edjor PjUcm Wc 

ntr^ad «=i«d sLrtlj "em"“hT^^ 

™hbre.“TOs“4.p<»i>ion may perhaps partially acenunt for the absence of bone. 
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in the tomb, A few broken fragments of pottery- were observed iti the cairn-packing as 
relies, presumably of the final ritual of entombment (cf. p. 18). 


(ii) Megalith S (pis. VI-X) 

Megalith 5 was the most remarkable of the excavated megaliths. In appearan«, 
it conformed to a caim-circle and contained a prominent caim-hcap, ncarljr 3 ft. 6 in. 
higher than above the surrounding gound-levcl, and a large stone circle, 50 ft. in diameter. 
While it was expected to contain multiple urns, it turned out, after excavation, to be a 
pit-circle. 

The tomb itself consisted of a fairly deep pit, roughly oblong in shape, me^uring 
17 ft. X10 ft. at the top and 7 ft. G in, deep. It was oriented cast-west, with the major axis 
of 270“. It was cut partly into the red gravelly soil, the top of which formed the contem* 
porary working-level, and partly into tlie lower rocky soil. The latter being uneven, the 
TOttom of the pit was levelled up by a deposit (layer 7) of earth to a_ thickn^ of 9 in., to 
serve as it were, as a cushion, rite pit did not have a ramp on any side ^ the^ahmagin 
pit-circles nor the tion-funcdonal door-slab on the eastern or any other side. The extern 
and western edges at its top were bounded by a cluster of closely-packed rubble, placed 
carefully in just one layer alongside of them; the packing on the western side measured 
17 ft 6 in X4 ft. 7 in., and that on the east 15 ft. xl ft. 8 in. The northern and southern 
sides* of the pit were left without any packing. It is difficult to surmise the purpose of 
these linings; it may be conceded that the western reinforcement was used as a platform 
for stepping upon and in order to prevent the side from wearing ou t and wsw also employed 
for bringing in the burial-objects; but in the case of the eastern Ime, which was separated 
from the pit-edge by 1 ft. 11 in, on the south and 2 ft. 7 in. on the north, no such inter¬ 
pretation is possible. 

Of the grave-goods, the pottery was huddled along the eastcra, sou them and 
northern outer fringes of the pit. to a distance of about 2 ft-tbe centre ^leat-ing the 
centre itself free), in three levels, to a height ranging from 2 ft- 6 in, to 3 ft. b in. from the 
bottom; the western fringe had only one course of pottery. 

A group of skulls and bones (below, p. 41) was found placed in the central space 
at the very bottom of the pit, though partly pushed to the east. The ^nes were mierrcd 
after excarnation and were not articulated. The loose gravelly matcnal obtained in the 
course of the scooping out of the pit, was used and possibly allowed to shde down the sides 
lo cover up the interments. SubsequenUy, as the lower interments had got buned, bones, 
iron objects and some pottery were placed at different levels as the level of the filling rose 
The bones at the next upper level included those of animals, besides human sxcletal 
remains. The occurrence of animal bones, which represented the species of wotf or hyena, 
the domestic humped cattle of India, the sheep, the goat and the fowl, ts bewildering 
but cannot be dispensed with as merely accidental. 

The grave-goods were placed at all levels, without any regular orde^ having 
evidently been placed simultaneously with the throwing in of the filling-earth. 
out. however, the bones, iron objects and pottery w«c placed alorig the edge Fh 

while shell objects were throvim into the centre, deposit-fiffing, layer 6, m the jpit 

nropcr was ofa uniform kind. In the process of the filling a mthcr largMized stone fell 
into^the pit on the northern side down to a depth of 2 by 

of the animal bones and disfigured a few iron objects. The pit was then filled up with a 
secondary filUng, layer 5, of dark and clayey earth brought from elsewhere. This was 
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“’'-'“'“■■"‘d'PWit. layer 3, 1 ft. 6 in. (hick, containing a gcncrou. 

(juantj^ of specks And nodules of kankar with an admixture of land-shdls, and was laid 
immediately over primary fiJlmg of pit, overlying which was a deposit, layer 2A, of 
clayey earth, 3 to 9 in* m t^ckness. On top of this was a layer, 2, of compact greyish 

to tMctness, forming the base of the overlying laye^L of 
rubble-topped dark clay. ^ The ^bble clustered more thickly round the outer fnnge than 
at the centre, where its distribution was very sparse, suggesting that it had been left bare. 
As the inner deposits took a roughly hemispherical shape, the lower edge of the circular 
caira-packing had a corresponding slope on alt sides. The cairn was bounded at the edge 
by a row of stones fomung a circle. ° 

r ,- pit containi^ upwards of seventy pots of the following types; the pyriform and 
^iform (typ« 78 to 80) ; the black funnel-shaped lid (type 77), comparable with 

riiig-stand of the ordinary and hour-glass shapes (types 23, 
i!i* Black-and-rcd tulip-shaped vessel (types 7 to 13); the Sncdveicl 

to^??^™ S' 3 ^ 0 ^ bright-red pyriform pot (types 56 

and the Black-aud-red ware bowl (types 52-54) and vessel (types 71 

■'i'iron objects consisted of the arrow-head (types 17 to 22 ). spear (types 1 

a and type 10 ), scraper and chisel (below, pp. 35 - 37 ). 

Brahi^rfA?‘'fdetails from the pit-ciiclcs at 

tbe pit was oblong, the longer axis being oriented east-west. There 
ramp or slab on the eastern side; instead, the top edge of 

li ife a^Idem h^imL ^ «vetmcnt of boulders embedded 

Sens slabs at the four comers in the Brahmagiri spoci- 

aame timr filing msidc the Sanur pit had been introduced at one and the 

s^e bme, and there was no cvzdtmcc of its re-use. It was, therefore, a real grave rather 
inverted tower of sdence’, as the Brahmagiri ones are supposed to have been* 
suggested for the Brahmagiri pit-circles, viz.^^cy may have been 

B. Megalith 3 (ooLSiENoro cist) (fig. 1; pis. XI and XII) 

”{^t r^r..d“hra‘'oTO 

•h. (.^o„.,dIng grow; L ,a.,^ 

.0 fo..n a r„gf 

iSSca^tOii,''Tl!Su''^^^ ff* x’s fL x1 

rc toally""ow U°n w^s^ i^-ntacnth 

; metier, p. 217, fig. 13, 

detail clsiwhil;. in 

same direction, pit-buriah at MasJd points to the 

* Wheeler, ciL. p. 197 . 
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south-eastern ones, the rest of its weight falling on the chamber-filling, with disastrous 
consequences. The other orthostats jutted out beyond tlic range of the capstone. 

The cist-chamber was marked on the eastern side by a passage made of two 
hanks composed of rubble placed along the edges of a gap deliberately kept between the 
orthostats. The passage, 2 ft. wide at its narrowest, was subsequently blocked up by a 
slab, standing in the same aJignincnt as the orthostats themselves but w-cll outside the range 
of the capstone, submerged under the caim-heap. It corresponded to the passage or 
port-hole in the megalitbs of Brahmagiri' and obviously sers'cd the same purpe^c, viz. 
the bringing in of the grave-goods; but the capstone could not have been placed in position 
prior to the completion of the burial-ritual, as the passage was too narrow to allow the 
entry through it of large-sized sarcophagi of Megaliths ! and 2 (pp. 15-20). The space 
between the two flanks was finally filled up with a packing of rubble seiAang as a buttrea 
to the eastern blocking slab. 

An unusual feature of the monument was the occurrence of an inner circle of stones 
between the outer bounding circle and the chamber. SiructuralSy, this circle kepi the 
orthostats in position and served as a protective girdle for the chamber. The space 
between it and the chamber was filled up with rubble and :;tay. 

The uneven surface of the ori^nal rocky ground was levelled up by a deposit of 
loose soil, 6 to 9 in. thick, for carrying the funerary objects. Upon this was placed, in 
the northern half of the chamber, a terracotta sarcophagus, measuring 4 ft. X2 ft. xl ft., 
oriented east-west and covered by a Hd. The sarcophagus, though badly crushed by the 
weights of the filling above it, the pressing northern orthos tat nearest to it and the capstone 
sitting heavily on the filling, could stilt be seen to have contmn^ two rows of four le^ on 
each side, TTiere were three evenly-spaced circular holes in its inner bottom and three 
on its lid, obviously intended for a free circulation of air during firing. The clay, however, 
was not properly fired, with the result that the material was very fragile. 

Ttie sarcophagus contained two camclian barrel-shaped beads, one of which had 
etched designs on it (below, p. 40), and a fragmentary iron object. It was bereft of pottery 
and, strangely enough, even of skeletal remains. 

Surrounding the sarcophagus and filling the chamber w-as a mass of pottery of 
various shapes and sizes in the BJack-and-red Ware and red and polished black wares, 
counting more than fortyfivc. Tlie pots were placed in a jumbled manner and, at some 
places, at more chan one level. The larger pots wxre found only at the top and the smaller 
ones at the lower levels. Many of them were completely crushed, owing presumably 
to the weight of the incumbent capstone; but there were a few complete specimens and 
a few others only partially damaged. They were of the following typ^; the Black-and-rcd 
bowl (types 37 to 45), vessel (type 70) and dish (similar to types 1 and 2), the black 
ring-stand (similar to type 21) and lid (t^pc 75); red pyriform jar (type 81), the 
Black-and-red smalt round-bottomed pot (types 69 to 70) and a three-legged pot (similar 
to types 84 and 85) (below, pp. 22-30). 

The absence of skeletal remains and the find of only a very limited number of iron 
objects arc intriguing, particularly as there was no noticeable disturbance in the clay¬ 
filling to justify the supposition of a susbequent interference rcsultingin their disappearance. 
Docs the reason lie in the fact that no bones in this case could be salvaged after the cxcarna- 
tion of the corpse ekcw'here from the ravages of carrion-eaters, and hence the preparations 
for the interment, which had already begun, were hurriedly terminated and the grave 

^Wheekr, cp. oV., pp. 187-203. Thh also corresponded to similar passages in other megaliths 
found in the course of exploration In ChingJepul District. 
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sealed in aii incomplete state? 

From the cramped space within the chamber and the narrowness of the gap as 
compared with the size of the larger sarcophagi in Mcj^aliths 1 and 2 (pp. 15-20), it is easy 
to infer that the capstone could not have been placed in posidon earlier than the inlroduc" 
tion of the grave-goods including the sarcophagi.' The set|uence of the opera dons must 
have been as Ibllows: construction of the chamber; its furnishing; filling with clay; covering 
of the orthostats and the inner circle with rubble and clay-packing to form a hemisplierical 
calm; and, lasdy, carrying of the capstone over a ramp and its hoisting on the orthostats. 
The capstone itself might have been provided with a covering of rubble and clay to ensure 
the safety of the tomb—a monument of toil and ingenuity. Indeed, traces of this sealing 
were to be seen over the inner circle as reaching up to the orihostats, though it had been 
largely washed away by natural agencies in course of time, thus cxjxKing the capstone and 
the upper parts of the orthostats. 

Though the t^'pe of monuments represented by Megalith 3 slightly differed in some 
details from the following U'pc—the dolmcnoid cist with flush capstone—in that a consider¬ 
able pordon of the dolmcnoid chamber of the former is exposed and rises above the 
surrounding ground, w* *hilc the chamber in the latter is almost completely buried under 
the rising cairn, only the capstone being exposed as just flush with the caim-packing, yet 
the tw'o arc otherwise identical in structure and contents' and occur promiscuously. 
Instances of even the capstone being covered by the caim-heap arc also noticed. 

C. Megalttbs I AND 2 (dolmcnoid cists with flush capstone) 

Megaliths 1 and 2 represented the third type of tombs, type D3 (p. 5), They 
were situated in close proximity to each other. 

(i) Megalith 1 (pis. XIII-XV) 

Megalith 1 consisted of a stone circle, 33 ft. in diameter, w'hich enclosed a caim-heap 
of rubble and clay rising nearly 4 ft. above the surrounding ground-level and touching 
the inner surface of a massive granite capstone ^vhich just rested on the caim. The 
caim-heap covered, as excavation revealed, a dolmcnoid cist made of seven orihoatatic 
granite boulders roughly forming an oblong and outlining a cisKhamber measuring 
9 ft.x5 ft. 6 in., its longer or major axi-s 299‘5", oriented cast-west. The boulders 
were placed into the natural soil of red gravel, and the interior height of the 
chamber, up to the bottom of the capstone, was from 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. The capstone 
measured 6 ft. 9 in. X 6 ft. 9 in. X 1 ft. 7 in. A noticeable feature W'as the occunrence of 
an obvious gap, which must have been functional, on the eastern side crcaicti by a deli¬ 
berate juxtaposition of the orthostatic boulders, recalling Uie corresponding gap in 
Megalith 3 (p. 14) and the port-holes of Brahmagiri.* The gap measured 2 ft. at its 

’Wheeler suggests the earlier placing of the capstone and the subsequent introduction of the 
grave-goods through the port-hole at Brahmagiri, fit, p. 180. The Sanur evidence was, however, 
otherwise. 

«Megalith 3, a monument of type D2, cotilained, as stated abose, only one sarcophagus, 
though Megaliths 1 and 2, both of type D3, contained muliiple sarcophagi, 'llih dJlTercnce may 
be due to the smallness of the size of (he former, though its being a variant of the main type is not 
ruled out. 

* Similar gaps have been noticed by surface-exploration in other megaliths in the neighbour¬ 
hood, c.g. at Mamandur in Ghcyyar Taluk, District North Arcot, and Kunnaltur in Itfadurantakaro 
Taluk, District Chinglcput, respectively 35 and 91 miles from Sanur. 
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narrowest point and was sealed by a triangular granite slab, 6 in, in thickness, rtaiing on 
two courses of stone placed at the bottom of the pit. The slab and the ortht»tats, as alw, 
possibly the capstone, were further reinforced by a caim-lieap formed by clay and rubble. 
^ slab, inclined inwards and partly resting on the neighbouring eastern orihostat, rose 
1 ft. abot'c the other without touching the capstone. 

As the circle of stones bounding the dolmenoid cist and cairn was obviously’ meant 
to delimit and hold a heavy mass, another ring of.stones was placed outside it as a reinforce¬ 
ment to prevent the big bouldere of the former from thrusting out. 

The chamber contained five legged and lidded terracotta sarcophagi of v’aried si/.ts, 
described below (pp. 17-13) as A to E. All of them, c.^ept Sarcophagus E, which was 
oriented north-south, were laid east-west in the chamber. .Sarcophagus D was smaller 
than the others. 

The number of pots in the tomb was more tJian fifty; they comprised the following 
tvTies: the Black-and-red dish (types 1 and 2); the Black-and-red conical vessel (type 24) ; 
the Black-and-red bowl (types 41-45, 47, 48 and 51); the red water^ar (type 82); the black 
knobbed ltd (similar to ty-pc 73) and vessel (type 76); and the red and black nng-siands 
(types 21 and 22) [below, pp. 22-30), 

Besides pottery, iron objects like the spear (similar to types 2 and 3, below, p. 35) 
and fragments of a couple of human teeth (in Sarcophagus C) and bones were found. 
The pottery was placctl both inside and outside the sarcophagi at various levels like 
some of the iron objects. The goods were thus laid during the placing of the sarcophagus 
and in the course of covering up the Iniermcnts. The sarcophagi themselves were filled 
with loose earth. 

The megalith did not contain any substantial skeletal relics, owing, probably, to the 
paucity of bones left after the excarnaiion of the bodies. The fact tijat a large number 
of pots was laid inside the sarcophagi in M^alith I contrasted with the absence of pottery 
in the Sarcophagi in Megalith 2, which contained its pottery outside the sarcopliagi. 

It is inferred that the grave-goods, comprising the sarcophagus, pots and iron objects, 
were introduced through the adequately wide passage on the cast and were suitably 
arranged inside by one person, or at best tw'O persons, who, after the objects had been 
placed, came out through the passage. The chamber was then filled up with three layers 
of earth; the low'cst one, 3, 1 ft. 6 in. to I ft. 9. in. thick, consisted of loose earth, the 
next one, 2, 4 ft. 6 in, thick, of clay and the topmost one, 1 A, 4 ft. 8 in. thick, of compact 
clay, nearly touching the bottom of the capstone. Beyond indicating three stages in the 
filling up of the chamber, the difference in the layers was insignificant. The eastern 
passage was thereafter scalctl by a packing of slabs and blocks of stones. Whether the 
orthostatic enclosure was reinforced by the deposition of the caim-heap at this stage, i.e., 
before the capstone was placed, is difficult to say. 

On general grounds, it may be presumed that the capstone was hoisted at its place 
to cover the chamber after the placing of the grave-goods in the chamber. But to uplift 
a huge and heavy block of stone the orthostais must have first been covered up with 
a packing of cairn and the resultant ramp utilized for dragging the capstone to its place 
(cf, p. 15). It is also reasonable to suppose that the capstone itself was then covered 
by a mantle of cairn, subsequently remov^ by rtatural agencies. No wonder, therefore, 
that the capstone now remained above the caim, appearing just Hush with it and thus 
imparting to the monument the distinctive feature w'hich marlu it out as a monument of 
type D3. 
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As Slated above (p. 16), five sarcopha^ were found >ii the tomb, 'fheir features 
and contents may now be described, 

SARron«AGi/s A.—Oriemed cast-west, it lay along the southern side of ihe dolmen- 
chamber. It was 5 ft. long, t ft. 9 in, broad and I ft. deep anti had ^ elliptical grooved 
rim and bulging body borne on eighteen short, conical and squat ifcgs. On its eastern 
and western otitcr icalls were two decorations of a semi-circular or horse-shoe shape 
and at the four corners were earthen hooks turned upwards, probably intended mr 
holding the lid, which, however, did not exist. Below the level of the hooks were applied, 
at the comers, clay chains, each about 6 in. long, formed by iinger-deprcssions. It had 
three evenly-spaced pre-firing holes on the base. Its southern svall had collapsed owing 
to the weight of the htling above it. 

L)dng cast-west, with their major parts ivithin die sarcophagus, were three Jong 
iron spears (similar to types 2 and 3, below', p. 35J. There were, besides, two pottery 
bowls (type 43, below, p, 27), one w'ithin the other, lying on their sides on or slightly 
above the bottom of the sarcophagus near its eastern end. The sarcophagus othcr^^isc 
contained only a loose filling of clayey earth. 

Sarcophagus B.—^This was a roughly oblong coffin of a slightly better fabric than 
that of Sarcophagus A. It measured 4 ft. in length, I ft. 9 in. in w idth and 1 ft. in depth 
and lay with its northern wall close to the north-eastern line of orthostats. Its north¬ 
east end butted against the inner side of the ortliostat just next on the north of the slab 
blocking the gap. Like Sarcophagus A, it had no lid but had three holes at the bottom 
and the applied chain at the comers. The utter crudeness svith which the sarcophagi 
had been laid upon the undulating rocky soil was particularly manifest in the pracni case, 
where the sarcophagus had been placed partly on a small boulder outcrop and got so 
cruslicd by the weight of the filling that one of its legs was pushed up into one of the 
pots inside. 

From underneath the sarcophagus svas recovered a socketed iron arrow-head 
(similar to type 19, p. 37), and outside it two other objects, partly jutting out below it, 
besides a hook (similar to t>-pcs 15 and 16, p. 37), lying north-south partially on a pottery 
dish (similar to type 1, p. 22) and an unusually thin tanged dagger or knife (type 9, below, 
p. 35), leaning upon the small north-eastern orthostat and consequently broken into 
two at the middle point. Further west, and partly under the sarcophagus, was a ^small 
deep pottery bow'i (similar to type 41, p. 24). The sarcophagus itself was veritaWy 
huodlcd with pottery of many ty'pes, which broke under the overlying weight and the 
broken fragments of which were spread in a disorderly fashion inside it, the moist clay- 
filling inside also having done its pan of the destruction. 

Sarcophacvs C.—This was one of the worst-affected sarcophagi and was found 
totally crushed owing to its poor fabric and firing. It was lying along the no^cm 
orthostat roughly in aUgnment with and slightly to the south of Sareopha^ B and was 
oriented cast-west. It measured roughly 4 ft. X 1 ft- 6 ® had a bu ging 

body and a thick rim with a very shallow groove. Originally it had a ltd, which, howler, 
shifted laterally towards the south and collapsed all round the sarcophagus. It stood on 
three rows of four legs each and, like Sarcophagi A and B, had an ornamented ^ 
at its four outer comers but bad only two holes at the bottom. Its north-w'cstcrn end 
jammed against die northern orthostat. Tlic cofiin was apparently lotportani for it a_ 
a lid, but actually it contained only a few' small fragments of bones and two broken tcct 
at its bottom, the other objects in U being a pot similar to type 79 (below, p. 30) at 
its w'estem end, placed sideways, and an iron dagger similar to type 9 (below, p, Joj. 
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d’i c^hca ri.. 2 ^v .h. ™ ™ an ^und 

an aDDlied band of iwisicd-cord ornamentations, 1 > in. in width. It f 
M .he ^l^aad o,. lUc outer and inner sWea of du: h^a a. .>.|ddlc height.. It .W.U 
__ otv ?n iwft rnuTi of three cach: the legs were hollow and ^ 


It was ofaii oblong shape, 1 ft. 10 in.X I ft., with a wcakly-groov^ nm, 1 in. wide, ana 
Lrne by four hollow Ic^ but had no Ikl. It was ortentated slighay iiorih-east o soutlw 
S the usual east-wesf oHcntatbn being sacrificed owing to the f^he space 
Sable at the soulh-w cst end of the tomb. It was the most tlhbaketi sarcophagus m the 
tomb and when exposed crumbled almost at ihc slightest touch. 


(ii) Aiegalith 2 (pis. XVI-XVIIIJ 

Though suiular in features to Megalith 1. to the north rf which it w^ situate, the 
facts recorded in this monumeiu were more interesting and im^riani. Ihe circle w^ 
45 ft. in diameter, and its stones were reinforced by a buttress of rubble and clay pl^ed 

tiglulv against their outer surfoce, forming a second pi^jcc^ ^ VWah 

chcle a^ die caim-hcap respectively touched and overlapped those of Megalith 1, 
thus dearly indicating that Megalith 2 was structurally the later one, tltough the chrono¬ 
logical gap between the two could not have been signirtcanily wide. 

The cist-chamber was of the shape of a pentagon, made of 
boulders, enclosing roughly a space measuring 6 ft. 6 in.X? ft. 6 m. The ortliosiais, 
planted just into the top of the ancient ground-level, seem to have supported a 
capstone, which was subsequently broken and quarried away. Jhe depth of the cham¬ 
ber from the inner surface of the capstone to the botioin should have been about 4 ft. 
Its major axis, oriented cast-west, was 275". The diambcr had the usual gap on the 
eastern side, 2 ft, 7 in. wide at its narrowest point, blocked by two slabs, one p aced 
frontally and the other sideways, both resting on two courses of flat blocks of ston« pJacco 
at the bottom, ihcir height rising, in consequence, above the extern orthostats by 
nearly 1 ft. The blocking was strengthened by the huddling together of a number ol 
Stones against the slabs, which, in tuni, was secured by die packing of mud forming part 
of the scaling caim-heap, Tlic filling at the lower levels of the tomb w^ loose earth, 
which tended to liarden towards the top. The calm-fihing also contain™ fragmenls ot 
crttshotl or broken pots, probably the relics of the fina]^ rituals connected wUli tjic entomb- 
nicnt, reminiscent of a practice of breaking pots before the abandonment of the place. 
The same feature was obser^-cd in Megalith 4 (p. 11). 

Tlic grave-goods placed inside the diambcr consisted of thr™ sarcophagi, of which 
two w'crc arranged cast-w'cst and the third, owing to the exigencies^ of space, north-east 
to south-west. Tlic pottery* inside the dolmcn-charnbcr, tiumbenng over twcntydive, 
included the Black-aod-red dish (similar to types 1 and 2), the Black-and-red bowl 
(similar to types 43 and 45), the rJng-staod in black and dull*rcd wares^ boiU of the hour- 
glass type and oMinary' shapes (types lB-20 and similar to 2S), the dull-red pynforni 
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jar (type 83) and the dull-red three-legged pot (type 84) (below, pp. 22-30). The iron 
objects found inside were the bar (types 4 and 6), the tanged knife or dagger (type 8), 
the hook (types 15 and 16), the spear- or arrow'-hcad (type 23), the sickle (type 25), the 
arrow-head (similar to types 18 and 20), the horse-bit (a variant of type 26) and the spear 
(similar to type 3) (below, pp. 35-37). Besides these, a round ball of vein-tjuartz (p. 39) 
and a fairly good quantity of skeletal remains consisting of disarticulated bones and two 
skulls, were found inside. The bones were located inside tw'o of the sarcophagi, In some 
of the three-legged pots and even in the open, just outside the sarcophagi. 

The presence of two skulls in the tomb (p. 41) indicates the burial therdn of the 
remains of more than one person. The feet that the skulls lay tt^cther and the absence 
of any disturbance in the filling and the cairn also point to their simultaDeous burial. 

None of the sarcophagi contained any pot: in this important detail this megalith 
differed from Megalith 1, The loose condition of the interred pots was sometimes 
responsible for their breakage and displacement. 

As already stated (p. 18), the megalith contained three sarcophagi, which are 
described below. 

Sarcophagus A.—^This sarcophagus, with an east-west orientation, was the largest 
in tlic megalith, measuring 5 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. broad and 1 ft. deep. It had a thickly- 
grooved rim and a lid crushed fe situ. A chain-decoration executed by fingcr-deprpsions 
ran all round the body, about 4 in. below' the rim. At the four comers also were similar, 
but vertical, decorations running to a length of 6| in,, their upper portions ending in hooks. 
A horse-shoe chain-decoration occurred on tlie smaller sides as well below the running 
chain. The sarcophagus was borne on fifteen short squat legs in three rows of five each. 
It bad three holes at the bottom. The sarcophagus was covered by a lid intended to fit 
into the groove on its edge. The lid too bore chain-decorations in uic form of short hori¬ 
zontal lines at the edges of the longer sides and in a horse-'shoe form^ in the middle of 
each of the smaller sides. The lid had five holes, of w'hich one was in the centre and 
two each along the smaller sides. 

Inside the sarcophagus was found huddled a cluster of disarticulated long bones, 
ribs and two crania, all concentrated on the eastern side (p. 41). The inside filling 
mostly consisted of kankas pellets, generally loose but clayey and hard at places. Tbc 
filling thus differed from that of the chamber and also from that of the other sarcophagi. 

Sarcophagus B.—^This was an elongated ovoid coffin, oriented c^t-wpt, with a 
bulging body and well-grooved rim originally closed by a convex lid, which, in i^ muti¬ 
lated state, half covered the sarcophagus, its other fragments lying partly inside and 
partly outside on the south. It had eighteen legs in three rows of six each and bad 
the usual horseshoe applied ornamentation at its western and eastern ends. 

It is curious that while teeth and tiny bonC'^icccs were found in the chamber- 
filling, no bone was found in the sarcophagus itself. To the north of the saicopha^K 
and close along tts body were placed two long iron spears (similar to tyl^ 3, below, p, 35), 
each more than 5 ft. long, one above the other, wdth their tips towards the cMt. T^o 
other iron objects, viz. a hook, 2 ft. long, with a handle of oblong cross^tion and a 
curved blade-edge (type 16, below, p. 37), and a small tanged knife (stmiJ^ to type 8, 
below, p. 35), w'cre found; the former lay at about the level of the bottom of the sarcopha¬ 
gus and the latter just under it between two of its legs, its tip slightly peeping out on the 
northern side. 

Sarcophagus C.—^This was an oblong coffin, 3 ft. 6 in. X1 ft. 9 in. x 9 in., wiA pooved 
rim and fifteen hollow legs in three rows of five each. It had two holes at the bottom 
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and holes on ihc inner sides of the kgs. It Iiad no hd but had the horse-shoe oma- 
mentauon at the four comers of its outer walls. ^ It was oriented roughly nor h-^t to 
south-west and was nearest to the eastern opening. Its p^mon showed th^^ ^ had 
been the last sarcophagus to be Said after the other two had been accommodated, and 
possibly owing to the exigencies of space its orientation departed from 
the bottom of its loose kaakar-specked filling were found a broken long probably 

femur, lying north-south, at the centre, and broken parts of thinner bones ^ 

* __*Ua ■rjA-An.K>34-rito ISTlflll 3. tllin tclIlECui Cl3-CSd' 


wards the southcra end of \he sarcophagus and resting upon a thin tanged dagg 
cast-west. Pieces of bone were found all over at the bottom level. 


7. THE POTTERY 


A. TkE types ami their DtSTRlEtmON 


Besides the usual Black-and-red Ware with a polished surface—the most common 
wai'c in south Indian megaliths—the Sanur tombs yielded a burnished black ware 
(entirely distinct from the Northern Black Polished Ware), a dull lerracoita-rcd ware with 
drab wash and slip and a ware with bright-red slip. The pottery W'as invariably wheel- 
turned, wcU-baked and polished. The material used in making the pots exhibited a 
sparing use of sand as degralssant. The ceramics bore no decoration or painting. 

While the pottery from Megalith I was disintegrated partly by the weathering 
action of water percolating into it, that from the other tombs was well-fired^and exhibited 
varied types, the chief of which were: the bowl, the conical vessel; the dish; the tulip* 
shaped vase; the three-legged pot; the round*bouomed pot;^ the pynfbrtti jar and pot; 
the ring-stand; and the conical and knobbed lid. The distribution of the pottery-types 
(figs. 2-7} among the megaliths was as follows. 

Megalith 1. —-The pots were placed both inside and outside the sarcophagi, some 
above the sarcophagi and at the sides, but none below them. The types mainly comprised 
the dish in the Black-and-rcd Ware (types 1 and 2), the conical vessel in the same V\^e 
(type 24), the ring-stand in black ware (type 21J, the large ivater-jar in red ware (type 82} 
and the three-legged pot with applied hand-made legs in red ware (type 85). 

Megalith 2.—The pots in this Megalith, ali found outside the sarcophagi, mainly 
consisted of the Black-ano-rcd W*are dish (similar to types I and 2), the tufip-shaped 
carinated vessel (types 5 and 6), the boivl (similar to type 43 and ^)i the ctmical 
vessel (types 25 to 31), the ring-stand in black and red wares of the ordinary and hour¬ 
glass shapes (types 18 to 20), the large pyriform jar of red ware (type 83) and the three- 
legged pot (type 84), 

Megalitm 3.—^The pottciy^ W'as found distributed over the sarcophagus and at 
its sides, but none beneath or inside It. The types included the small anef large bowls m 
the Black-and-rcd Ware (typra 37 to 40, 45, and 50), the jar with a flat base in the 
same Ware (types 68 and 69), the large pyiifonn jar in red ware (type 81) and the funnel- 
shaped lid in black ware (types 73 and 74). 

Mecautm 4.—^The pottery in this tomb, mostly fragmentary, was mattered all round 
the sarcophagus, there being none inside or beneath it. The types included the dish 
in the Black-and-rcd Ware (similar to types 1 and 2), the ring-stand in red ware (similar 
to type 21), the shallow and deep bowl in the Black-and-red ^V'^are (type 49) and the 
globular jar, rim and neck missing, in red ware. 
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IVl&CAtiTH 5.—The pottery was found huddled along the outer Wngcs, ^with a 
concentration on the eastern^ southern and northern periphery of the pit, living the 
central portion free for the placing of bones. It consisted mainly of the pynform and 
fusiform jars (types 78 to 80), the Black-and-red tuHp-shaped vc«el (typp 7 to 13) 
the conical vess^ shouldered towards the bottom (types 32 to 36), the funnel-shaped lid 
in black ware (type 77), the ring-stand of the ordinary and hour-glass shapes, both m 
black and in red wares (types 14 to 17 and 23) and the small bright-red pyriform pot 
(types 56 to 67). 

The foUowdng types bore post-fiiing graffiti, which are dealt with separately 
(pp. 30-34): types 6, 7, 9, 11 to 14, 16 to 22,24 to 26, 30 to 43,45, 47,48,51 to 53, 56 to 68, 
70 to 72, 74, 76 and 78 to 80. 


Figs. 2-7 

Type L Dish in the Black-and-ied Ware svith a straight and sharpened rim and a sagger 
base. (Megalith L) 

Tjpptf 2. Variant of type 1, with a proaounced sagger basc^ (Megalith U) 

3. Dish in the BbcJt-and^red Ware with a collared rim, slanting sides and a sagger base- 
(Megalith 4.} 

Tjpe £ Tulip-shaped vessel in the Black-and-red Ware, with an esttemally-beadcd rim, 
straight sides and a sagger base. A smaU depression cxbts below the rim. (Megalith I.) 

Tjp€ 5. TuUp-shaped carinated vessel in the Black-and-red Ware, with an cxtcmally-beaded 
rim and a sagger base, (Megalith 2*) 

Typi fil Large hilip-shapcd vessel with an everted rim, straight sides and a gbbular body. 
(Megalith 2.) 

Type 7^ Tulip-shaped vase or basin in the Blacfc-and-ted Ware, carinated at the body and 
having a thick flared and cxtemally-beaded rim with two grooves immediately below it and a 
convex base. Intemally there is a pronounced depression corresponding to the carination outside^ 
(Megalith 5.) 

Typf Similar to type 7, but bluntly carinated and having a thick beaded rim with muldpk 
faint grooves below it and an almost flat base. (Megalith 5.) 

Type 9- Tulip-shaped vase or basin in the Black-and-rtd Ware, with a beaded rim, a 
bluntly-carinatcd b^y and a rounded base» (Megalith 5.) 

Type 10. Small tidip-shaped vase or barin in the Black-and-red Wares with a beaded rimj 
a bluntly-carinated body and a rounded base. Two grooves mn immediately above the line of 
carination. (Megalith 5,) 

7^^ IL Large tulip-shaped vase or basin in the Bbck-and-rcd Ware, with a beaded rim^ 
a carinated waist and a flattened base. A single groove is present below the rim. (MegaUtb 5,) 

Typt 12, Similar to type 11^ but the carination is blunt. It has multiple faint grooves below 
the rim* (Megalith 5.) 

Typ^ 13. Simibr to type IL but without grooves, (Megalith 5.) 

Typi Ring-^tand of the hour-glass shape in dark-red ware with a slip^ haring a beaded 
upper rim and a flat rolled lower rim, above which is a raised irregidar line. (Megalith 5.) 

Type /J. Similar to type 14, but with a beaded rim at each end. There h a raised line above 

one of the rims« (Megalith 5.) 

Typt /5. Similar to type 15, but with graffiti. (Megalith 5.) 

Type 17, Similar to type 15* but the rims are flat and rolled. Two grooves run along the 

fiat portion near each rim. (Megalith 5.) 
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Tjfpf IS. IUng-^ 5 ii^d of the hour^l^tt shape* in fwlishcd black ware* with thick everted and 
broad riitis. Two deep depresaiqiia and a prominent mid-rib foim the rims. Below the tipper nm 
and o\^r the lcl\^'er one arc deep continuom grooves* (Megalith 2.) 

Typi 19. Similar to type IS- The lower broad rim h made up of Ftcveral thickened grooves, 
(Megalith 2.) 

Typ€ 20, King-stand in bbek ware, with thick lines at the waiM* (Megalith 2.) 

Type 2L Similar to type 20* Two faint discontinuous grooves are visible towards the 
broader bottom-portion, llic lower rim is more slender than the uppefp which is thick and 
flaring, (Megalith 1). 

Type 22. Ring-stand in black w^are, with beaded rims* It is unique in having the post- 
firing grafllti on the inner side instead of on the outer* (Megalith I*) 

Type 23. Ring-stand in dull red-ware* with a beaded upper rim and a roWed rim with a 
flattened bottom on the larger lower side. The lower rim has a shallow depression on the inner 
side. It has a red wash and is crudely made. (Megalith 5.) 

Type 24. Conical vessel in the Black-and-rcd Ware* with a slightly inturficd side and a 
^sharpened rim. A discontinuous groove is \TsibIc l| in. below the mouth* (Megalith L) 

Type 25. Similar to type 24^ but with a continuous groove* (Megalith 2*) 

Type 26, Similar to type 24^ hut witli a slight bulge from the waist to the mouths (Megalith 2.) 

Type 27, Simikr *to 24 but without graflili. (Megahih 2.] 

Type 28. Similar to 24^ but with di Re rent grafliti. (Megalith 2*) 

Type 29, Similar to 24, but without gitwive and grafliti. (Megalith 2.) 

73^^ 50, Large conical vessel in the Biack-and-red Ware^ with a flaring mouth, straight sideat 
and a sharpened rim. A discontinudus groove k noticeable just below the edge. (MegaJJth 2*) 

Type 3J. Large conical vessel in the Elack-and-red Ware, with a flaring moutli* an everted 
rim and a carinated shoulder. At the point of can nation there are seven holes distributed at inter¬ 
vals along the periphery* The boles might have been for the insertion of string* so that the vessel, 
which in ail probability served as a lid, could be handled with ease, (Megalith 2.) 

Type 32. Conical vessel in the Black-and^red Ware, with a flaring mouth* a beaded rim 
and a proimiient ledge towards the bottom. Internally rbere h a depression cotTCSponding to the 
ledge outside* (Mc|^ub 3.) 

Type 33, Similar to type 32* but smaller In size. There is an accidental and Incomplete 
groove above the ledge. It docs not have the internal depression of the previous t)pc:, (Mcgnlith 5.) 

Type 34, Similar to type 32* but has a deep channel-like depresrion below the rim. As in type 
33* the internal depression k absent, (Megalith 5,) 

Type 35. Conicai vessel in the Biack-and-red Ware, with an everted rim and a ledge towards 
the bottom. A groove runs immediately below the rim and three round the body. It has an internal 
depression corresponding to the ledge. (Megalith 5.) 

Type 36. Similar to type 35, A groovE runs below the rim and discontinuous grooves nin 
round the body above the ledge. There is no Interna! depression. (Megalith 5.) 

Type 37, Bowl in the Black-and^red Ware, with a thin and straight rim and a rounded 
base. (Megalith 3.) 

Type Small bowl in the Black-and-red Ware* wiili a straight featureless rim and flattened 
base, A single groove runs along the waist. (Megaiith 3*} 

Type 39, Bowl in the Bbck-and-red Ware^ with a thin and sharpened rim and Kveral faint 
grooves above a slightly-bulging waist. The base is slightly com'ex* (Megalith 3.) 

73;^ 40. Bowl tn the filack-and-red Ware* with a straight rim and a rounded base* A 
single raised line is present slighdy above the waist. [Megalith 3.) 

Type 41. Similar to type 39, but with straight sides and a base. (Megalith 1.) 
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Type 42. Sow! iti ibc BUct-and-ied Warr, with an extcrniiUy-cverticd rim and a rounded 
base, A slight externa] depression is noticeable on the nedc. [Megalith K) 

Type 43. Bowl m llie Black'and-red Ware, with a sHghtly intumed and sharpened rim, a 

tapering body and a coaica] base. It is a common type. [Megalith 1.) 

TyP« 44. Small bowl in the Slack-and-red Ware, with an everted rim, tall sides and a rounded 
base, [Megalith 1.) 

Type 45. Deep globular bowl in the BUtek-and-rtd Ware, with an extcmally rolled rim and a 
discontitiuous groove on the shoulder. [Megalith 1.) 

Type 46. Large bowl in light-red or dull-red ware, with traces of bright-red slip on the inner 
side, having a recurved and externally-beaded rim and a rounded base. [Megalilli 3.) 

Type 47, Variant of tj-pe 43, also in the Black-and*red VVare, with a slightly evert^ rimand 

tall sides. It U deeper ihitn type 43. .4 single groove is found near the rim, below which is an 

incised decoration. (Megalidi 1.) 

Type 43. Similar to type 43, but with dillcrent graihti. (Megalith 1.) 

Type 40. Fragment of a bluntly-carinated bowl in the Bbck-and-rcd Ware, witli a thin 
Icaturclcss rim and a rounded base. At the point of carination is a broad raised line, on either 
side of which runs a shallow channel-like depression. (Megalith 4.) 

Type 56. Large bowl in the Black-and-rcd Ware, with a nail-head rim, a rounded body, 
str-ught sides and a slightly-flattened base, (Megalith 3.) 

Type 51. Large howl in the BLitk-and-red Ware, with a thick straight edge, groove* running 
just below the edge and a rounded base. (Megalith 1.) 

Type 52 Caritiated liowl in the Black-and-rcd Ware, with a ilanng mouth, alcaiurelto t^ 
rim and a tapering bottom. It i* disliitguished by a^^promi^nt gi^u arou^ “ 

(hsconttnuou-s one round the body. Comparable with type P8 of Biahmagut. {Megalith a.J 
Type S3. Similar to type 52, but larger in size and with a continuous groove round the body, 

(Megalith 5.} . 

54. Cariuated bowl in the Black-and-red Ware, with straight sides and a 
convex mil, A single groove runs immcdialcly below the rim and three grooves run round the body 

above the carination. It is a rare type. (Megalith 5.) _ ^ 

Type 55. Vesifel in the Bl.idi-and-rcd Ware, with traces of bright-red sflp, 
bcvcllcdand external ly-beadcd rim, a thin groot-c immediately below 'j",’. ^ ^ 

incisions on the neck, a bluntly-carinatcd shoulder and a globular base. (MegaUth 1.) 

Type 56. Snuill vase of bright red-slipped ware, wi th a cmvc* 
rim and a globular body. A wide depression i% noticeable on the neck below the nm and a *i g 

groove run* along (he shoulder. (Megalith 5.) , , t. 

Type 57. Similar to type 56, but slighriy ^ £? 

and a thickened riiw. Two depresaionsp one at the mid-bcJght of 

and a deep and wide groove al ihc shoulder arc visible* (Megalitb .... * i. 

Type 53. Similar to type 57, but with a beaded rim and a ridge at the mid-height of the neck. 

(Megalith 5.) , . 

Tybe 59 Similar to type 56. Tlic depression below the rim forms a sort of a ledge. re 
i. . fair^Sv, d.. of A, ~ck fnd Aoulder. A docp and wA jnnoe appean on A. 

Type 66. Simiiar to type 57. I'hcre is a slight ridge at the mid-hcight of the neck. A deep 
groove: rutns round ibe wabt. (Megalith 5.) 

Tj^ SI. Snail pyrifn™ .-an, in brish. md-,Up,Kd va,.. ».A a 
rim anda rniall Baittnfd base. Tbc deprodM Worr tke nm foim, a Am Infen. A trmt pnovn 

along the waist is pardally visible, (Mcgali^ 5-) 

MVhcekrr, fji*, p- 215 and fig* 1+- 
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Typt 62. Similar to type 61, wnth a prominent ridge below the rim and with different 

Small vessel of dark-ted ware, with an csternaliy-tbictetied rim, a wdc depie^on 
Hdjl t »eck. an .lnnga«d bady and a 9aBan«i ba,. 

^Typ€ W. Similar to type 6], hot with diffittent graSiib (Megalith 5.) . , , . 

Tjfii 65. Similar to type 62. but larger in size, with a beaded 
The ne^is shorter and a groove nifta along the junction of the neck and sh ul . g 



Fio. 6, P«tttry-types 66 to 77 


Typt 66, Simitar to 65, but with ao everted rim and a longer neck. 'Fherc arc grooves running 
along the lower end of the neck and waist respectively. (Megalith 5.) 

Typt 67. Simitar to type 65, but with a thick everted rinia (Megalith 5.) 

Typt 68. Vessel in the Btack*and-red Ware, with a narrow mouth, a rounded rim, a promi- 
nent belly and a Hat base. (Megalith 3.) ^ 

Typt 69. Variant of type 68 but with a slightly elongated body and a sagger base. 
(Meg^th 3.) 
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Typt 70. Small vessel m (he Black-and-rcd Ware, with a naiHwad rim, a narrow mouth. 

a Blobubr body and a rounded base. (Megalith 3.) ^ Am 

Type 7L Small vessel in the Black-and-rcd Wa^.witli an oblique neck, a beaded n . nd 
irtd-htiiiia.r bodv# A Groove rufis £itoiig the waisi. (Mcg^lilb *) ^ t i_ i 

* TM 72 Small ^^1 in the Bladc-ana-red Ware, with a ihin itawncd nra, a 
Sarin/^JW and^elnS bmle. T«o g,«»e, run tdnns .he neel and .he «a.s. respeeuvely. 

(Megahth i) ^ ly „ mrt-turned nraisht lip ^ 

-^ ;™S=ne*^"..rHm. * On .he omdde 

nf the rim is a discoiidnuoiis groove^ (Megalith o^} ^ - i_ ji 

Type 74. Funncl-sliapcd lid in black ware, wtdi a slanting straight lip and a sobd rmg-handle. 
Comparable with type of Brahmagiri.' (Megalith 3.) , , . . a a 

TrAf 75 SmaU blunth-carinatcd lid in dull-red ware, with a featureless nm, a sharpened and 
outcu^d lii and a rounded tup- A sh.aUow dtannel-like depression gives prouuueuce to the 

curvature of the Hpi (Megalith 3*) ^ i 

Type 76. Small vessel in black ware, with a flaring moutli. a flat nm, a narrow neck, tapenng 

and a saCKer basei. ■fMegahtbi 2«) *. i ■ 

Type 77 Funnel-shaped lid in black ware, with a slightly-bcadcd itm, a flat top and sn 
grooves'^funni'ng along in the body. It resembles type P^b of Bfahraagin and like it was found 
in a pit-circle. (Megalith 5.) 

Type 78. Water-\xsscl in dull-red ware, with a narrow moulh, a straight nc^, a roHcd and 
intcniSy^grooved rim and a globular body. It has dark-red slip on the nm. (Mc^luh 5.) 

Tvite 79 Globular jar, with a straight neck, a wide mouth and a tead^ and mternaUy- 
groovc^m. Red slip is trace.^blc down to the wakt, but the rest of the body is dtilUred in colour. 

^Tvpe 80 Fusiform jar in dull-red ware, with a wide mouth and a thick beaded and iritcrnaUy- 
ETOOved rim. Dark-red slip is traceable from the vidhlc inner side pf the neck down to tlw want, 
Skt« four grooves mark its end- The rest of the body is dull-red in colour. ( Megalith 5.) 

Type 81 Large pyriform storage-jar in red ware and with a bright-red slip, having 
a wide'^rtifved and thickened rim. Four gtxwves, with faint slanting linear incisions above iliem, 
run round just above the waist. (Megalith 3.) 

Tvuc 82, Large water-vessel of dull-red ware, with a narrow mouth, an internally-groo^ 
and rouS^rim, a short straight neck and globular body. Patches of red sUp are traceable on the 

neck. (Megalith 1.) . . • i. l 

Type 83, Large pyriform jar in dull-red ware, with a thick recurved rim and a straight uecit. 
The red slip has been allowed to run irregularly across the body. (Megalith 2.) 

Type 84. Tall three-legged pot in dull-red ware, with a beaded and internally-grooved nm, 
a curved neck and a carinated shoulder. While the lower portion is hand-made, the upper one 
is wheel-made. The legs arc applied. (Megalith 2.) 

Type 85. Similar to type 84, but with grafliti. (Megalith 1.) , 


B. The Graffiti* 

Graffiti, so common on the megalithic pottery of India, occurs on the Sanur burial- 
ware as well. Whatever they may represent—^an alphabet, or potters’ or owners 


' Wheeler, op. eit.,p. 215 and lig. 13, 

' Contributed by Sri K. S. Ramchandran. 
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marks, or regular symbols such as are found on die punch-marked coins—they had certainly 
no fiincrary significance, as they occur as well on the comparable domestic pottery in 
the Btack-and-red Ware and red and black wares fiom Uie babitational deposits at 
Sengamedu, Vrlddhachalam Taluk, South Arcot District, a site \^'ith no megalitfaJc 
association. 

The graffiti on the Sanur pottery, alt post-firing cngra\'ing9, can be classified into 
thirtyninc types, including variants (fig. 8). Of them, the ^ttcry from Megalith 5 alone 
accounted for twentycight, only types I, 2, 3, 4, 5, Id, 24, 25, 34, 36 and 37 being absent 
therein. Tire most common symbol on the pottery of this megalith was the double ‘U', 
or its variant the double ‘V’, resembling a double horse-shoe: only types 29, 31, 35 and 38 
did not include this symbol. It should also be noted that t!ie pottery from no other megalith 
bore it. The next symbols, in order of frcquencj% were the trident and its vague variant, 
the conventional tree, which, again, w-erc confined to Megalith 5. The profuse occurrence 
of a few symbols in a particular megalith and tlicir absence in others may not be without 
significance. 

The types are described below. 


Fig, 8 

Tj/u 1. A simple arrow-head, very common, Cf. Brahmagiri type 16.* (On pottery-types 
18 to 21, 24 to 26, 29 to 31, 37 to 39, 43, 48, 68, 70. 74 .md 85, .Megaliths 1, 2 and 3.) 

Tjfpe 2. Two arrow-heads slightly overlapping each other, Yaadani type 29,* (On a bowl, 
umilar to pottcry-type 41, Megalith 1.) 

7>pf 3. Variant of type I, but the central line projects upwards. (On pottciy-type +7, 
Megalith 1.) 

Tj^ 4, 

Typt s. 

Megalith 2.} 

(Tjjpef J 


An amiw-bead with a circle enclosing (he (ip. (On pot(cry-type 40, Megali(h 3.) 
An arrow-head, the top surmounted by a box-Iike figure. (On pottery-type 76, 


(9 5 at! rdrtdjrtf of toih 

Trpe 6. A double 'U', followed on the right by three parallel vertical disconnecied lines. 
(On pottery-types 61 and 35, Megalith 5.) 

7. Variant of type 6, but with several scratches on the right. (On pottery-type 36, 
Megalith 5,) 

Typt 8. Variant of type 6, but with five scratches on the right, besides an additional line on 
the right side of the outer 'U’* (On pottcry-type 12, Megahih 5,) 

Type 9. Variant of type 6, but the ‘U’s are made of several inegular scratchcj and have 
four verdcal scratches on the right. (On pottery-type 32, Megahih 5.) 

Type 10. A double ‘IT, beside which are three tapering lines the bottom of w^ch u delimit¬ 
ed by a double horizontal line projecting on both sides. Just al»ve the middle iwjght ofjhese 
lines are two other horizontal lines, the upper one projecting on both sdes; over it, towards its 
right extremity, is a paraUe! line. Two vertical tines meet the lower horizontal line the outer one 
pmjccdng upwards to meet tlie upper line as well. The whole gmup may ^ 

piccoUaA, a mechanism conunon in soudi India for Tfl'^ctrakth 5 ^ 

double *ir is a variant of MasW type 7» and Yazdam type 95. (On pottcry-type 78, Megalith 3.) 


'Wheeler, up. oT, p- 246. . e-, 

• G. Yazdam hijfwit. Hydtrobsd Arsk. Sot., 1917, fig- facing p. • 

• Thapar, op. eit., fig. 29. 
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(On potter>'-iypc 66, 
‘W on ihr righl, (On poiierj'- 
ti,'{•branched tree on ihe right. 


//• A doubJe 'U', followed on the right by four i^laiiting lines in gtoupt: of two, their 
lops connected by two horiaonlal lines. The second vertical line from the right projects a btUc 
aboi'c the top horizontal one. On the top is a slanting line, ending with the bottom horizontal 
line. To the right, connected with the lower horizonta! line, are two hues intersecting each other, 
with a vertical line projecting upwards from the point of intersection. (On potter)'<-type 53, 
Megalith 5.) 

Type 12. A double ‘U’, followed succesaively on die right by two symbols respectively resembl¬ 
ing a 'W* and a ‘Y*, the latter haring an additional prong and thus resembling a tree. (On 
pottery-type 58, Megalith 5.J 

Type 13. Variant of type 12, the third symbol resembling a trident 
Megalith 5.) 

Type 14. A double ‘U\ with a four-brtmfhed tree and a 
type 60, Megalith 5,) 

Tj^pe 15. A double ‘O' with connected chevrons and a 
(On pottery-type 67, Megalith 5.) 

Type 16. A double ‘U’, followed on the light by a 'Y’ with a vertical line hanging from 
the tip of the left prong and connected chesTons, (On pottery'-type 59, Megalith 5,} 

Type 17. A 'W, a trident and a double *U’. Same as type 13, but with the portions 
of the ^tnboU altered. (On pottery-types 9 and 33, in the latter case with a variant of the double 
■L", Megalith 5,) 

Type 18. A ‘W, with an oblique upward line on llie upper lip of the left arm, a curved hue 
running downwards, a double ‘U’ and a four-branched tree. (On pottery-type 71, Megalith 5.J 

Type 19. Two groups of double paraltct vertical lines connected at the (op by a double 
horizontal line, the whole design resembling door-jambs with a lintel. Variant of Yazdaai type 76, 
(On pottery-type +2, Megalith 1.) 

Type 20. A ‘V', another ‘V with two oblique stmlces parallel to the two prongs and a 
double‘U’. The first ‘V’ is comparable with Maski type 9 and Yazdam type 7. (On pottery- 
type U, Megalith 5.) 

Type 21. A tree, a double ‘V (variant of double ‘U'?J and several connected lievrons. 
The tree is a variant of Masici type I and Yazdani type 11. (On pottery-type 17, Megalith 5,) 

Type 22, A trident, an incomplete double *U* and sewral connected chevrons. The trident 
is comparable with Yazdani type 34. (On pottery-type 16, Megahth 5.) 

7>pf 23. A ‘V* a double ‘U’ and several connected cbevrons. (On pottcry-typc 56, 

Megalith 5.) 

Type 24. Two horizontal lines, the upper shorter iban ihe lower wi* pother horizontal 
line beJow, connected with one another by two vertical lines, to t^he nght of the first of which » 
another shorter vertical line. To the right of the verticals and bctw*«n ihe honMn^ 
two almost parallel oblique lines which cut across Ute lowest horizontal Unc. The left ^ * Y,» 

which has Its base below the lowest horizontal line, mterweta ^ese oblique lines. TypologicaUy 
the design is unique; it is also peculiar in that h occurs on the inner side of a nug-K^d mjwntm- 
disdnetion to other gmHiti, which invariably occur on (he extenor. (On potteiy-type 32, 
Megalith L) 

Type 25. Two inverted ‘N's, one within the other, (On poitcry-typc 51. Megalith 1.) 

Type 26. Several connected cbevrons, a trident and .t single chevron with an additional 

vertical line within. (On pottery-type 7, Megalith 5.) -i r u e s 

Type 27. A double ‘U' and several connected chevrons, (On poitciy'-type 62, Megalith 5.) 

Type 28. Several connected chevrons, a trident and double *U’. (On pottery-type 13, 
Megalith 5.) 

Type 29, Three connected chcvnms. (On pottery-type 79, Megalith 5.J 
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Typt 30. An inverted ‘V with an attached looped line,- a trident and a double *U\ (On 

poUcry-t>'pe iDi Megalith 5.) vr*™i:fk ^ 

T»*f 31 An 'N’* a 'W and a trident. (On pottcr>'-type 65, Megalith 5.) 

32. A double *U’, the outer one incomplete at the base, a double chevron and a vertical 

line. JvertSl line.^a double ‘V, the right arm of the outw ^ ^med by 

croofcedTnes. and several connected chevrons of different siaes. (On pottery-tyiK 63, ^ 

Tjpe 34. Three vertical Uncs, the middle one prominendy oblique. (On pottery-type 6, 

Two roughly vertical lines, two short strokes two connected ch^ ^lh a 
verticKnfhanging doJn^rds from the Hght extremity. (On potteiy-tyi^ H MegahU, 5.) 
7>6f 36, A short and a long oblique lines. (On pottcry-tjT>e 28^ Megahth 2.J 
7>pr 37. A long curved line with a short vxriical hanging from its upper end to form an 
acute angle. (On potteiy-type 41, Megalith L) . . ca 

Tjpe 38. Two parallel vertical lines and several cotuiccted chevrons, (On potterj'-type &♦, 

Megalith 5.) i. . *mi 

Type 39. Two intersecting 'N% a trident intersected by thc_ right arm of the outer N 
and a double ‘U’ with a horizontal line connected with the base of the outer U and a curved 
one hanging downsvatds from its left arm. (On pottery-type 72, Mcgahlh 5.) 


8. OTHER SMALL FINDS 


A. Iron objects 

* 

The cKcavated megaliths yielded numerous iron objects* many of them in^a bad 
state of preservation. The number of objects and their types (figs, 9-11) m each tomb 
were as follows; 

Megalith 1.—Nineteen: the spear (similar to type 2), the tanged dagger and 
knife (type 9) and the hook (similar to tyiie 14). 

Meoaltth 2.—Twentysix: the spear (similar to type 2), the bar (types 4 and 6), 
the tanged dagger or knife (type 8)* the wedge (similar to type 12), the hook (types 15 
and 16), the spear- or arrow-head (type 23) and the sickle (type 25). 

Megaliths 3 and 4,— Respectively three and two, all fragmentary. 

Mecauth 5.—Seventyone: the spear (types 1 to 3 and 5), the knife or dagg^ 
with tapering ends (type 10), the wedge (types ll to 13), tlie hook (type 14), the 
arrow-head (types 17 to 22), the knife (type 24) and the horse-bit (type 26). 

Sometimes iron objects, mostly arrow-heads, were found beneath the sarcophagiu. 
In Megalith 5 a group of arrow-heads was found dumped inside a vessel in the Black- 
and-rct! Ware. Otherwise, the objects were huddled in all possible directions. 

Of the ty-pes, the horse-bit and flat bar deserve special mention. Horse-bite were 
obtained from the caim-pacldng in Megalith 2 (dotmenoid cist) and from inside^ the 
pit in Megalith 5. Even in their mutilated form, they leave no doubt as to their shape 
and utility. Produced by the bending of the side-bar into larger upper and smalter 
lower loop, so that the upper and low'er parts of the mouth of the animal could be prcMfid 
in position, the specimens are unique. The corresponding objects of the ^Bronze Age 
in western Europe and of the Iron Age in Britain mostly have a linked bit and cither 
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vertical side-checks with the side-loops or simply side-rings 
to fasten the strap but not a solid cylindrical transverse 
mouth-piece and arched upper and lower checks. The 
specimens from Guntakal, District Anantapur, and from Adich- 
chanallur. District Tirunelveli (now in the Madras Museum), 
have c)'Iindrical mouth-pieces like the Sanur ones but do not 
have the arched fittings: they have cither an oblong lower 
portion and terminal outward loop at the top just above the 
extremities of the mouth-piece or have mere vertical side- 
checks with broad triangular side-buckles to lastcn to the strap. 

Two thick flat objects, with a socket-like folding at one 
end and a bevelled working-edge at the other, both from 
Megalith 2, need some consideration. About similar objects 
found at Glastonbury, an early Iron Age site in England, it has 
been said; ‘...much iron went not only to make tools, 
weapons, and useful appliances of many kinds, but to furnish 
the medium of commerce itself—that is, a currency. This took 
the form of long, flat iron bars, pinched up at one end, perhap 
derived from the roughouts for sword blades, but standardized in 
weight. They must have been cumbersome to handle, but 
are found here and over a wide area in the south-west of 
Britain.’' These specimens are ascribable to the first centuries 
B,c.-A.o. A fragmentary object, also classed as a currency- 
bar, was found in Maiden Castle, Dorset.’ Similar objects are 
reported from scv'cral other places in England in almost the 
same chronological horizon as the Glastonbury ones,^ 

Among the iron objects from Sanur, twentysix pc des¬ 
cribed and illustrated here, the rest being either duplicates or 
fragments of indeterminate shapes. 

Figs. 9-11 

TjPf I. Spear. (Megalith 5.) 

Type 2. Spear. (Megalith 5.) 

Type 3. Spear with an oblong cross-section- (Megalith 5.) 

'Jype 4. Bar with a pointed dp and socketed end. (Megalith 2.) 

Type 5. Spear. (Megalith 5.) 

Type 6. Bar with a pointed tip and socketed end. (Megalith 2.) 

7>pe 7. Tanged knife or dagger with the lip and portions of 
the tang missing. (Megalith 3.) 

Type 8. Tanged knife or dagger. (Mcgahlh 2.) 

Type 9. Tanged knife or dagger. (Megalith I.) 

Type Knife or dagger with tapering ends and a lendcular 
section. (Megalith 5.) 



> OHS 
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Fio. 9, ifM objeeU, types 
J to 4 


' Christopher and Tacquetta Hawkes, Prekistorte Britauf (Harmondsworth, 1952), pp. 144-45, 
*R. E. M. Wheeler, Maitien Castle, Dorset (Oxford, 1943), pp. 227 and 383-85 and fig, 90, 10, 
Ukid., p, 384. 
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A. Decotalfd iktih Jrojtt Megalith 5. Scale See p. 39 



B. Slone objeclij /, from Megalith 2, and 
2-5yJrom Afegalilh 5. See p. 39 



C!. Headi, 1 and 2, eanteliaa, from 
Megalith 3-, 3 to 5, fenaeotta, from 
Megaliths 2 and 5. Scale * , See p. 40 



D. Terracotta jigurint, from 
MegatUk 2. Scale * See 
p. 40 


Jci fact p* 39 
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PU. XIX and XX A 


I. Object with four sclents, apparently cut from the columella of conch-shell into the ishape 
of a bead with an iron rod inserted for remforccnienip The two ends are pointed and closed. 
(Not illustrated.) 

a. Similar to above. Disintegrated- (Not illustrated.) 

3. DisCf probably ear-ornament^ with a central hole encircled by an incised double circlej 
from which shoots out a sLx-potnted star* The points of thenar each consist of a double circle filled 
with dots and arc connected with the centre by conical don ole lines. The whole design is bounded 
on the exterior by three concentric circleij of which each line is hatched with cvenly-apaced vertiea] 
dashes* 


4* Similar to 3. Slightly disintegrated. 

5. Similar to 3^ but with only a single dot in each point of the star. 

6. Similar to 5, but with the vertical hatchings present only in the two outermost circles. 

7. DjsC;, around the central hole of which run two concentric dretes. From the central 
outer circle springs a six-petalled lotus* The whole design is bounded on the exterior by two 
concentric drdes^ 

8-13. Long barrel-shaped beads with longitudinal hole. 

14» Small gadrooned bead- 

13* Young conch-shell decorated and flattened at the back, maybe a pendant* There 
are three boles made in alignment, the topmost of which is the largest, llic fourth hole u the natu^l 
cavity of the shell itself, 'fhe holes probably served to pass two sets of strings* On the upper side 
are three separate bands, of the four vertical lines of which the third is a wa>p^ hric mimmg From 
top to bottom. The bulbous part of the shell h demarcated by two baiKls of four horizontal \mc% 
one of which is wavy. In the portion enclosed by these bands are found two ^Ls ca^ of two cun^^ 
lines shooting from the central vertical band and joining at the two ends of the bulbous part, ihe 
curved lincs^are further hatched with vertical dashes. The central vc^cal band of four hncs 
stops short at the lower band of horizontal lines and is again continued from the outer or upper 
horizontal band of lines upwards. Beyond the upper horizontal band and m between the vertical 
bands are two small drcleSp each with a deep dot m xhe centre, rcsemblit^ the eyes 
animal. Probably, the decorative pattei n based on the figure of a serpent with its hood spread out. 

Slightly disintegrated- j u 

16 and 17. Two fully-grown conch-shelb with their columelb and apexes removed, the 
bulbous surface lociscd with decorative designs, coMisling of six '=f 

to form two triangles with opposite bases and wjth their apexes turned mwards, the apexes 
joined by double-hncd chevrons. The other circles are interconnected by a band of four disconti¬ 
nuous lines. 


C. Stoni; objects 


Five stone objects were obtained from megaliths, 
a spherical ball, and Megalith 5 which yielded two pestles and one each of quero and 

w'hctstone. 


PI. XX B 

1. Spherical ball of creamy quart* with a polished surface. (Megalith 2.) 

2. Conical pestle of granite, roughly round in section and a completely round depression for 

grip in the centre. (Megalith 5.) ^ ji* i- l x\ 

3. Roughly cylindrical pestle of quartzite, ovoid in scebon. (Megalith 3.) 
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4. Circular hollowed quern of granite^ (Megalith 5*) 

5. CH^oid whetstone of quartzite, working^arca slightly damaged at one end. (Megatuh 5*) 


D . Eead^ 

Two camelian sind icti terracolta beads were obtained froin the megaliths^ besid^ 
the shell ones mentioned above (p. 37). Of the two camehan beads, both b^rcl-shaped^ 
the longer one was etched and the flhaller plain. The terracotta beads were simple whorl- 
beadsj comparable with those from Brahmagiri.' 

PI, XX C 

1* Long barrel circular bead of carticlian- (Megalith 3.) 

2- Long barrel drculat bead of carneliim. I1ic etched design consisu of two parallel bands 
of chevrons flanked on cither side by a band of double lines. (Megalith 3.) 

3- 5- VVhorhbcads of terracotta* (Megaliths 2 and 5-) 

E- Terracotta FicuEi?na (pi. XX D) 

A solitary ill-baked terracotta figurinCi representing an unidentifiable ammal, 
was discovered from the calm-filling of Megalith 2. The figurine has a constricted belly; 
its heads and legs arc broken. 


Appeptoix 

PRELIMINARV REPORT ON SKELETAL REMAINS 
Bjf H- K. Bose 

The c?ccavatcd skeletal remains ^vere mostly in a very bad state of preservation- They were 
distorted, emshed out of shape and, in some cascs;, disintegrated to such an extent that their 
restoration and reconstruction are not easy. They were also found embedded in a very hard matrix ^ 

of kankar and lime. None of the bones bore any evidence of charring. The skulls arc being 
treated and broken up for reconstruction, after which a fuller report will be made available. 

Megalitk I 

None of the five sarcophagi contained any human relics, except Sarcophagus C, which 
contained a few bits of human teeth* 


Megalith 2 

* 

Apart from a large assemblage of small bits of human bones almost everywhere in the 
canh-filling of the dolmen-chamber, interesting human remains were found in the three sarcophagi 
(above, pp, 19-20). 

Sarcopmaous a—I t had the largest number of disarticulated human bones (nearly twenty 
in number) and numerous other fragments of smalt bones buried inbctw'cco the thin deposit of earth 
and the bottom of the sarcophagus, scattered all over, but particularly restricted in an area of about 
€ sq^ ft- in the eastern half, with two skulls pkced apart in two diflerent directions. It appears to 


* Wheeler, ep. cif., pL CXIX. 5 and S* 
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have been a case of double burial, probably comprising the excarnated skeielal rctnains of iwo 
individuals. 

One of the skulls. A, lay almost in (he centre of the eastern lend of the sarcopliagus on its 
right parietal region, its vertex pointing to the cast. The left parietal region, pomOng upwards, 
was completely smashed, with only some of its components, dislodged from their positions. 

Slicking here and there. The lower jaw. dislodged from its swkets lay a few in^es below. Due 
to distortion, it had assumed a rather longish ovoid shape. ihe hmd pa^etal bones had sunk a 
little, and in consequence the occipital bone had bulged out, almost on the point of overlapping 
the former. The facial portion, including the nasal bones and the upper jaw, wan broken. Some 
of the facial and mastoid bones had also sunk inwards. 

The vault of the skull gradually rises from the glabella up to the vertex and thereafter recedes 
in the same manner backwards, up to the external occipital protuberance. Die sagittal, coronal 
and lambdoidal sutures aro present. The mastoid processes are small and m the supraorbiial nd^s 
not prominent, suggesting that this slcuU is probably that of a femaie. To judge fiom its pirscnt 
condition, it can approximately be classed as hypcr^olichocramal, having a cepbabe index of 61 92 
(?J; its length and breadth arc 197 (?) mm. and 122 (?) mm. respectively. 

The other skull. B, by 10 in. to tbe west of the first, tou^ching the somhem wall of the sarc^ 
pbagus with its left parietal region resting partially on a jumble offenes 

baned somewhat towards the east and excepting for parts aWve the supraorbital region, 
portions down below had completely decayed. So was the case with the other 
narictal region near the mastoid process. Its lower jaw could not ^traced. The^nes comprising 
Sie vUtex,®ihough present, wenTall broken. Portions from the glabclb 

un Jr bw had been badly ernshed and distorted. No trace of the nasal or aur^ular twnes ^nld 
bJ^uid. only the earthed core. ™Sf«inS.the places covered by^them 

of the teeth of the upper jaw could be found m their sockets, all having leaned towards the ngut sine, 
overbpping one another dislodged from their original positions. ^ ^ r ca.i-; 

Though like the first skull, this skuU is also dolichocrani^, baying a cephabc index of 69 75 

SARCoaS^ous C.—Tivis too had a few fragmentary human skeletal remains scattered all over 
the bottom and two small pieces of long bones, . „ j 

hcoco’Ktu sC' 

ulmofit all t:isc3+ 

Mtgaiiih 5 

objects and pottery. rt ^ a hnnes indudinfi: iomc stray pLtcei of humari 

Westejin OROtJP*—A few bus of long _ ^ aloiiE the entire weslcrti side of the 

skull, teeth, mandible and other bones, depths 'Fhey wem ptesumably of more than one 

pit, but mostly in the north-west corner at differe p 
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iadividual and coimstrd of eighteen fragments of skulJ, maxilta, teeth, etc,; twelve fragments of 
phalanges^ two fragments of fibulae; four fragments of ribs; ten fragments of other long bones and 
seven fragments of animal bones. 

NoRTHER?t GROUP.—A group of disarticulated hum a n and animal bones, all mi^ccd up to¬ 
gether, was found in a Jumble in the centre of the northern edge of the pit, with iron objects placed 
over and under them. The group consisted of: the left lower end of an adult femur; two broken 
parts of the frontal and other bones of the skull; four broken parts of the shaft of femur; sb( fragments 
of long bones; a head of the femur; a broken part of a talus; eight broken parts from the b^y of 
vertebrae; a broken part of an ulna; four fragments of phalanges; eight unidentified broken parts 
of long and other bones; and four animal bones. 


Northern-sasteri: CROUP.—Anothcr group, mostly disposed of in the north-east corner, consisted 
of the following: the head of an adult femur; two left maxillary parts with a little Eygomatic arch 
of an adult; eight fragments of long and other bones; and four fragments of animal bones. 

CcMRAL GBOUP.—The central group of skeletal remains lay on the floor-level of the pit, 
over a few inches of sandy brown earth, in an area of about 5 ft. x2 ft. 6 in. and was placed almost 
in its centre but slightly towards the northern edge. It comprised of: a broken skull; eight broken 
pieces of mandible and tcc^; a head of a femur; two phalanges; four broken ribs ; six fragments 
of the shaft of a humerus; six fragments of fibulae; two fragments of the radius; two fragments of the 
tibias; ten fragments of ihc femur; four fragments of llie ulna; two fragments of the scapulae; two 
fragments of the vertebrae; two fragments of the metatarsals; eight fragments of pelvic pones; anH 
two fragments of animal bones. 


This group of iKnes started with the femur placed in a north-south direction, a few inches 
away from the skull, its one end resting on the top of the upper pelvic bone, where two of them 
were pbeed one above the other, at the southern end. The central portion Was less crowded than the 
entire line on the north and the south. The second femur was the other demarcating line enclas¬ 
ing the gmup at the western end; it lay in a slightly slanting position from the north-west to south¬ 
east, the head resting underneath the pelvic bone at the southern end. In between the two were 
ihc ubias, fibulae and broken parts of other long bones. All the bones were arranged in a line 
extending from the west to cast and ended wiih the skull to the extreme cast. Exceplinir the 
L femur to the cast, which were disjointed from the rest of the group, all were kept 

huddled together, placed one above the other, the end-parts of the long bones, placed in a north- 
soiiih direction, being covered by the northern line. All the bones were in a very bad state of preser- 
jmtion ITic soft spongy l»ncs, bke the pelvic ones, were totally decomposed; others were pulverized 
beyond recognition, and, in some cases, their shapes were maintained only by the core of earth. 

The skull and the audible, along with some other bones, were .all placed on the eastern side, 
isolated from ^e rest. The skull, complete with almost all its components excepting the naso- 
^xiUary ^rtion, was found m a c^ed and distorted condition; it lay in a tilted position resting 

occipital region facing north. 

me left fwnetal region, which was on the top, had a wide long crack from the zygomatic process, 
bJJTdriiSrSdf portions covered by this crack havi^ 


Thcre^wL^Sl’fiSih I'* ^ition, fay broken sticking below the maxilla. 

There were no teeih in the sockets of the maxilla, but a few fallen teeth were found on the floor. 


out 


All the teeth were not present; some were 


The lower Jaw was found broken in many parts, 
and the last molar had not erupted. 

can « wcll-developed. 

can tjt termed as a fine nose, though the nght bone wsw sunk inwards, 

Hh Linn, (the domestic humped 


The nose 


Art the 2€tA Febnaiy !959. _ 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


* ** and homogeneous groups of temples (ph JVAij, ranging 

to the twelfth centuries a.o. , vr,;.- in mi'riieval 

In the cultural sphere, this ^of sculotural and architectural arts 

200 B.C. and witnessed a rcmarl^ble cfRor^ence of scul]^^^ ana ^ 

dimng the Sunga penod wth Bbajhut x>cogSh. Thc^Parvati temple at 

With leading centres at Bhumara, Khoh, Nac tcmole at DcOEarh form 

Na^na. U.I Siv» ■e.nptea. Bhun.am a„d Ac 

^ caru^t typical liU.« tc^pIc of -nk 
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India, is even more important and constitutes a landmark in arc hi tee tii re, marking the 
transition between the Gupta and the medievaJ temple-styles. The building-tradition was 
continued by the Imperial Pratih&ras (eighth to tenth centuries)^ who left in this region two 
of their finest temples, viz. the Jarai Nlata temple at Earwasagar, District Jhansi, and the 
Sun temple at Mankhera, District Tikamgarh, both assignable to cirta ninth century. 
Under the Pratlh^ supremacy, simpler shrines of a provincial style, made of granite, 
were also erected in this region at sites like Mau-Suhaniya,' Kainri and Chamarua, all 
located in District Chhataq^ur. 

It is against this background that the Chandellas emerged during the early tenth 
century as a strong central Indian power with one of their capitals at Khajuraho. Under 
the patronage of the Chandclla princes, who were great builders and connoisseurs of arts 
and letters, Jejakabhuktt was blessed with prosperity and political stability and was 
swept between the tenth and twelfth centuries by a cultural upheaval manifesting itself in 
a substantial literary output and the (lowering of an architectural movement of un¬ 
common charm and vigour. The Chandclla court was adorned by poets like Madhava, 
Rama, Nandana, Gadadhara and Jaganika and by the dramatist Knshnaitiisra, author of 
the PrabodhiJihandrodaja. Among the princes Gan^a and Paramardin were themselves poets 
of no mean merit, while Dhariga and Ktrttivarman w^ere liberal patrons of poets and 
writers. The Chandellas also decorated their realm with tanks, forts, palaces and temples, 
which were mainly concentrated in their strongholds of Mahoba (ancient Mahotsava- 
nagara), Kalinjar (I^lahjara) and Ajaygarh (Jayapuradui^a) and, to a lesser extent, in 
their towns of DudhaJ, Chandpur, Madanpur and Deogarh in District Jhansi, of which the 
first three they themselves founded. But none of these places could compare in magni¬ 
ficence with the capital-towm of Khajuraho (ancient Kharjjuravahaka), which was 
adorned by the Chandellas w'ith numerous tant^ and scores of lofty temples, each vying 
with the other in sculptuial grace and architectural splendour. According to local 
tradition, the place had originally cightj’five temples, but only twenty five now stand in 
v'arying stages of preserv'ation. 

T^e earlier Chandella chiefs were local feudatories of the Imperial Fratiharas, vvlio 
had gained paramountcy in north India after the break up of Harshavardhana's empire. 
The first notable Chandclla prince was Harsha, who reinstated, in circa a.d. 917, his 
Pratihilra overlord Kshitipala or Mahipala on the throne of Kanauj, shaken by the 
invasions of the RashtrakQtas. This achievement was probably commemorated by him 
by the construction of the Matahgeivara temple, which was the earliest sandstone 
temple to be constructed at Khajuraho. His son and successor, YaJovarman, ailas 
Lakshavarman, w'as even more powerful and valiantly defended his suzerain from the 
attaejes of the Rashtrakutas and the Palas alike. He won back, in circa 940, the fort 
ofKalalljara from^thc Rashtrakfitas but grew so mighty as to defy his suzerains by retain- 
mg the fort for himself. According to a Khajuraho inscription of his son, dated 954, 
YaJovarman built a magiuBcent temple of Vishttu, idcntinable with the Lakshmana 
temple at Khajuraho, which was the most ornate and ev'olved temple of its age in 
central India, constituting a worthy monument of the attgmented power and prestiee 
of the Chandellas. r a 

Y^v'arman was succeeded by his son Dhanga {circa 950-1002), who, during his 
J^g ^d cv'entful rci^, boldly discarded the tutelage of the Fratiharas, consolidated the 
Chandclla kingdom by extensive conquests and made it the strongest power of north 

• Accordmg to traction a minor Parihar (Prailhara) family had its seat at Mau-Suhaniya, 
situated near Dhubela in Distrirt Chhatarpur. 
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ln,di^< His territories extended from BLilIsb to Gwalior and from Varanasi to the 
Narmada. He was great as a king and conqueror but was e^'cn greater as a patron of 
art and architecture.' During his reign were built two oi‘ the finest surviving temples 
of KJtajuraho, viz. the ViSvanatha and the Parsvanatha, the former by the king himself 
in 1002 and the latter during his reigit probably by one PShila, who was ‘honoured by- 
king Dhafiga’, It is, however, not possible to identify a third temple, dedicated to 
VaidyanStha ,Siva) and constructed by one Kokkala of the Gnthapati family in 1001 
during Dhahga’s reign. 

Dhahga's son and successor was Ganda, who emoyed his paternal dominion 
without any diminution, though he had a short but peaceful reign {circa 1002-1017), The 
V-'aishnava temple, now know n as Jagadambi, and the Sun temple, now rallcrl Chitra- 
gupta,' both situated close to each other as constituents of llie western group of royal 
temples at Khajuraho, may probably be attributed to tills king. 

Ganda was succeeded by his son Vid)-adhara {circa 1017-29), tvho is referred U) 
bv Ibnu’i-Athir, a Muslim chronicler, as Bida and described by him as the most power¬ 
ful Indian niler of his time. Under him the Chandclla kingdom rcachctl the zenttli 
of its prosperity. \'idyadhara not only w'on victories over tlic Kalachuris and the 
Paramaras, the'two contemporary rival powers in centra! India, but oi^anized an acuve 
resistance against the foreign invader, Mahmud ofGhazna, and twice, tn 1019 and 1U22, 
encountered Mahmud when the latter invested the fort of Kalaftjaia, ‘which has no equal 
in the whole country of Hindustan for strength and Impregnability . It stands to reason 
that Vidyadhara, svho was the most powerful and prosperous Chandella potentate, 
should have continued the brilliant building-traditions of his predec^rs, and the 
authorship of the Kandariya-Mahadeya temple the largest and grandest temple of 
Khajuraho, may plausibly be attributt^ to him. Colour is lent to by he 

fact that Vidvidhara is referred to in inscriptions as a great devotee of Sna and by the 
find of a short eptgrapli on a //mnrffl^-pilaster of the KandartyS temple, mentioning 
a king called Virimda, which may have been a pel name of \ idyadhara. 

After the death of Vidyadhara, the Chandclla power gradually, declined owing 
laraelv to the determined onslaughts of die powerful Kalachuns and Muslim miradere. 
Wkh\he decline of the Chandella power, the importance of Khajuraho aim waned, for 
the later Chandellas increasingly concentrated on 

and KaUnjar for strategic reasons. But fbe artistic "^omentum of KMui^o 

abruptly, for temples continued to be bu.lt here till ^ “"'“S' . 

kuxXaLI^ followed by a succession of smaller but almost if<maiiy artisiir 

V^manr Sdi:dlh>, Javin and Chaliirbhnja. Thf Saiva tampU 
“fMadM erecred during the finl lialf of the twelfth centur)', and the conjtraction 

ol htUlatlM . „„„](, is recorded in a Khajuraho Museum mscnption, which 

h na' a^nWeaX *e dn«= of the .ami centur,’. . Be.id« Image, eonn- 

Lri t^Sediiattrafk.hajuraho till as late as 1158 in the reign of Madanavarmm;. 

That *e later 'rh^Slari 

MTga” 1 . ^e hhely 

referred '» 1029-51). Kirttivarman (rirr. 107<^ 

_y.h„ Ba«uta -mre„ .. Kh^ 

a n“ii rhc’r'I'a™ S none each ..f .hr„ ..me,,: and a, the four comer, of 
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that the Khajuraho temples contJnucd to shine in their glory till 1335. It is, thcr^orc, 
dear Utat in spite of the loss of political importance, Khajuraho cominued to be die 
religious capital of the Chandellas till their last days. 


2. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TEMPLES 

Except the Chausath-yogiiu, Brahma and 
arc constructed cither wholly or largely of granite, 

built of a fine-grained variety of sandstone, of varying shades of buff, pink or pale yeUow, 
brought from thTquarrics of Panna on the east bank o? the Ken nver. With the exceptions 
of the temples motioned above and the Varaha and Maiangdvara ontt, all temple 
of Khajuraho pertain to a ct^ate style and are manifotaitons of a disuncuve and 
concerted architectural movement, differing only in details of cxpr^ion. The ^mpte 
belong to the Saiva, Vaishnava and Jaina sects, hut m spite of divergent sectanan 
affiliations, the dominant architectural and sculptural schemes are uniformly homi^cnrous, 
so much so that, save for a few distinctive cuU-imagcs, there is nothing to distinguish a 
Vaishnava temple from a Saiva one and a Saiva temple from a Jama one. 

The Khajuraho temples mark the culmination of the central Indian building-style 
and reveal certam distinctive peculiarities of plan and elevation. TTicy are compact 
lofty templ« without any enclosure-wall and arc erected on a high platrorm-tcrra^ 
( jaeati). which elevates the structure from its environs and provides an open promenade 
Md ambulatory round the temple. All the compartments of the temple are interconnect¬ 
ed internally as well as externally and are plann^ in one axis, running c^t-west ^(1 
forming a compact unified structure of a siae which is by no means very large, 
essential elements of the plan, viz. ardka-maniapa, mandapa^ anUirala and garbhs-gril^, 
are present in all temples. In the laiger temples, however, latci^ transepts wth 
balconied windows are added to the nuiHdttpai turning it into a moka-mandsps, WmJe 
the ffudtd-wuiTidiipn is a hypostyle hall of considerable height and size, closed except lor 
the balconied windows on the lateral transepts, the ardha-mandapa and the mattdapa arc 
low hypostyle compartments, open on three sides and provided with a continuous stretch 
of balconied openings of the iatjAiroHU-dcsign. The larger tcmplp also introduce an 
inner ambulatory round the sanctum, to which is added another pair of lateral transepts 
and a rear transept, each with a balconied window for the ventilation of the interior. 
The inner ambulatory, where it exists, b connected ^vith and approached from the 
mahd-mandapa hall and constitutes, in a way, its extension around the sanctum. With 
two paire'of transepts cutting across the axis, the temples, therefore, resemble 

on plan a Latin cross with tw'O principal arms, while the nirandhara ones show only one 
cross-arm. Some of the larger temples also have a subsidiary shrine reared up in each 
of the four corners of thejagori, rendering the stnteture a complete paneh^atana. 

Lite the plan, the elevation of the temples also has distinctive features, The 
temple, erected on a lofty/flgflri-tcrrace, has an emphatically high adhishthana or basement- 
storey, consisting of a series of ornamental mouldings which slope out and grip the 
platform-terrace firmly, providing at the same time a fine relief for light and ^ade. 

^Fn p. 43 

the pond arc cupolas in >vhich liv^ a body of the jo;giii who have clotted their hair and \^t thein 
grow 40 that they became as Jong as Lhcir bodies and on account of their practising aKcrici^ tbeir 
colour had become extremely yellow. Many Muxalmam follow them in order to take lessons from 
them^ Mabdi Husain^ TAr Rihla of Ibn Baffufa {hdi^, AfdldtPi hlands and Cejlm)^ Gaekwad^s 
Oriental Series^ CXXIi (Baroda^ 1953)i p. 1®* 
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Over Lhl& stable and ornate base rc^is ihejen^Aa or the wall-portion of the icmplct 
forming the central zone, which consists of solid walls alternating ;vith voids of the inner 
compartments. The balconied windows, canopied by overhanging caves, admit light 
and air into the interior and form bcaoliful openings for the inner compartments. The 
solid wall-spaces in between them arc studded \vii^\ two or more hori?.ontal bands of 
statuary of exquisite grace and chaim, which constitute the most attractive feature of 
the Khajuraho temples. Tlie deep shadows, cast over the whole composidon by the 
beautiful balconied windows, and the light and shade over the sculptural bands, follow¬ 
ing the alternate projections and rccesse.s of the indented plan, indeed produce a highly 
picturesque efTect. 

Above tlte central zone of the wall proper rises the roof consisting ofa series of graded 
peaks that veritably resemble a mountain-range {hailasa or A/rru), to which an Indian 
temple is frequently likened. The several compartments have their individual roofs 
w'hich rise in a modulated errscendo, from the lowest over the ardha^imintiapa to the loftiest 
over the sanctum. These peaks, arrayed along the axial line, rise and fall alternately, 
W'hile maintaining their ov'crail upward ascent, and culminate in the tallest Mhara, 
which is raised directly over the sanctum. Unlike the superstructures of the ardiut- 
mandapa, mandapa and makd-mandapUj each of which is of a pyramidal shape, the iikbam 
over the sanctum is tall and cundlinear in design, with an uninterrupted lyrical out¬ 
line. The developed temples are characterized by an intricate arrangement of subsidiary 
iikkaras of varying sizes, attached to the main sikhara at different heights. The clustering 
together of subsidiary peaks to the main one not only lightens the weight of the stupendous 
pife but also accentuates the soaring effect and intensifies the vertical accent of the 
main iikhara. The seemingly restless upward movement of the volumes and masses of 
the entire composition and the progressive ascent and descent of the supeistructures 
coiiveiging to the highest pinnacle lend a peculiar vertical quality and rhythm to the 
Khajuraho temples. 

In all the well-preserved temples of the developed type, the ratkas of the iikhara 
extend upwards beyond the gfiva or neck-course, ivhich is crowTied respectively by a 
large dmalcdiiii a series of chandfihdSi a smaller SmalakSf a kalaia and a vLjapvfaka. The 
extension of the rathm beyond the griEa and the occurrence of two dmdaka.it one large 
and the other small, on the pinnacle of the itkkam constitute tfie peculiarities of the 
central Indian style of temples, prom^cntly cxlilbiied by the Khajuraho monumentSi 

To turn to the interior plan. The ardha-mandapa or the entrance-porch is entered 
througlt a highly ornate mskafa-ioTs^aj which is profusely carv'ed w'lth minute figures 
resembling a hanging tracery. The afdha^ni&Hdapa is a modest oblong passage w'hicb 
broadens into a slightly wider compartment or manidapa tit the case of the larger temples. 
The ardha-mandapa and mandapOt which lead into the mahi-mandapp are open on thr<» 
sides and are mclosed by sloping balustrades {kakshdsana). Their roof ts earned on dwarf- 
pillars and -pilasters resting on the asami-pat^a of the kahhdssaa. The maka-mandapa is a 
closed hall with lateral transepLs which are provided with balconied windows. In the 
larger temples, the sbov^^ m the centre four tall pillars carrying a ^uare 

framework of archi traves, wh'ich is upwards first turned into an oemgon and tlien into 
a circle supporting a ceiling of overlapping concentric coorees. The maha-im^apa is 
connected with the garbhn-^^iha througn the aniardla or vestibule. The ornate doonvay 


* The makcfa-torana is preserved only in three temples, viz. I he Labhimija, Kaadariya-Maha- 
deva and JavarL 
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of ihc sanctum is enlc-rcd through one or more cfmMids (moon-sioncs) placed on the 
Jloor of the antarala, 

With such a simple and fuiicdonally clfectivc plan, the imenor shorn an amazing 
exuberance of decorative details and sculptural wealth largely found on the doorwav, 
pillars, architraves and ceilings. Tlie cusped and colored ceilings, representing mtn* 
Lc geometrical and floral designs, the latter fr^uently showing prominent stammal 
tubes, exhibit an uncommon skill and ingenuity These dpigns consist of Xo/d and^-yfl/o/*f 
couiaes, based essentially on the pailcms of shell-cusps with nbs and mter^tmg circle^ 
Even more remarkable* than the ornate ceilings are the braeket-figures of and 

iatabkdiiif;ds, tenoned into the &Aii/fl-brackcts or the ceilmg-corncrs, which, with their 
sensuous modelling, charming postures and exquisite hn^h cmutitut^e masteipieces of 
medieval sculpture In the ease of the sSndhdra temples the fafades of the sanctum aho 
shoiv i\%'0 or three bands of statuary over a moulded adhishi/iana^ repeating on a smaller 
scale the sculptural theme and decorative ornaments on the ex tenor shell. 

Like the exterior, the design of the interior apartments also emphasiK® the vertical 
aspiration. Imposing flights of steps lead from the ground to the jW/i-terrace and 
from there to the ard/ia-maiidapa, and ihcncc to the nutha-mandapa a.nd aniarala, wJuch have 
successively higher floore.' ‘ The garbka-^Jhti, which is at the highest level, is approached 
from the antarafa ihrough a stepped series of c}iat:dra-itlds. 

The Khajuraho temple has pronouncedly individual features. TIk sanctum is 
tabta-ratha on plan and in elevation, and the cubical portion below the Mhara is divided 
into seven segments [iaptanga-bada) showing two series of moulding of the adAishthana 
and three sculptured registers on the jangka, separated by' two sets of oana/rfina-tnouldings. 
The principal lineamenLs of the elevation direcily rise from and baincally conform to those 
of the plan. The numerous projections and recessw of the clevaiion, following rhythmi¬ 
cally the indentations of the plan, produce an admirable contrast of light and shade, and 
all of them converge to the final unity of the iiMam, ihus intensifying the plasticity and 
vertical a 5 piration of (he monuincAt. Rhythmic accentuation is the keynote of the 
Khajuraho temple, and ihis is further characterized by a harmonious iritcgration of 
sculpture with architecture. With an enormous array of lovely sculpiured forms ever 
present, ihe texture of the Khajuraho temple vibrates with a rare exuberance of human 
wanrntli, which is unparalleled in any other art. 

The Khajuraho temple is unique in showing a napta-fot/ui sanctum with a saptdHga^ 
bdda, which marb the highest development of Iiitfiaii architectural design. _ Tlie medieva 
temple of Orissa gcnerallv has a pancfia-faiko sanctum witli a ^anckSAga-boda and that ol 
Rajasthan, Gujarat and Rathiawad a padcfia-Tatha sanctum with normally a tryanga-bada 
and only rarely a panihdiiga-bdda. The plan, design and composition of the Onssao temple 
arc considerably difTereot from those ot the Khajuraho one. In Orissa, the over 

the sanctum is unencumbered by subsidiary towers and shows a characteristic vertical 
outline with a pronounced curve only near the top, while the nuindapa is an astylar 
structure with a severely plain and gloomy interior, in contrast to the well-lighted hypostylc 
hall of Khajuraho. The four principal apartments of the developed Orissan temple, vb-. 
sanctum, mandepe and the two .separate ancillary halls, r«pectivcly known as rtiha^-deulj 
jaganwhana, nSta-mfjdopa and bkoga-matidapai are disposed axially and combinedly become 
inordinately long and Inorganic, in glaring contrast to the compact and integrated 
complex of Khajuraho. 

Nearer home, the Prauhaia temple of central India has a simple and^ relatively- 
stunted dikhara, a low adhishtkaaa and an unpretentious plan generally consisting of only 
the sanctum and antaraia, which, in a few cases, is precede by the ardha-ftiatidapa. Rarely 
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the temples of hHAjUmilO 

is A piUa.red nmnd^pe added in front of the aiitar^a ras in ilic (jadarmal temple at Badoh), 
and there is only one example of a sandkara temple, the Maladevi temple at Gyaraspur, 
shotving a maha^maAdapa with undeveloped transepts. The jaiigka is decorated with a 
single band of sculptured niches crowned by a tall udgaim or pediment of fAdiiya-archcs. 
It is esscntiallv a p^ncha-ratha temple with a (tyianga-^bdda and has not much in common 
with the devefoped architecture of Khajuraho. 

The Gujarat temples arc analogous to the Kliajuraho ones in die division of the 
elevation into the moulded adfiufi{!iaiia, sculptured jadgAa and Hkhara, clustered round 
with iiHga-ii/charns and in the general plan and composition ol the sanctum and the 
man4apa (called gUdha-mandapa), But in Gujarat the pillars of the are 

more ornate and their cctiings arc larger and more elaborately decorated lyiih eight 
to sixteen brackct-figurcs and with an enormous central pendant, called padpi&-iilS> The 
developed Gujarat temple shows an independent pcristylar hall, known as tabha-mandapa, 
which is placed axially in from of the gSdha-rnandapa, and has a simitar ornate c^nng 
and pillars, which are funher embellished’iviih festooned Mrayfl-arches of very highly- 
complicated patterns. 

While the later Rajasthan temples arc siylisiically akin to the Gujarat ones, the 
earlier ones resemble those of Khajuraho more closely than the monuments of any other 
region. The early sdttdhara temples of Rajasthan bear the closest affiniiy to the Khajuraho 
ones in the plan and composition of the inicrior and the exterior, with the typic^ balconied 
transepts and openings, and in the design of the interior compartments including their 
ornate ceiling and doorways. The interior pillars of the Rajasthan examples, however, 
arc generally more ornate, while their >HgAfl-favadc is embellished with a solitary row 
of sculptured niches, crowned by long udgattuu, which are common lcamr« of the 
FratTliara style of central India as well as of Rajasthan. With the a^ence of the apsaras- 
brackets in the interior and with the dik~pdta figures normally dcpiciet! with only two ar^ 
on the exterior, the sculptural ornamentation in Rajasthan is more sober and icsiraintd, 
and one misses there the plastic grace and exuberance which is so 
of Khaiuraho. Nevertheless, the essential identity of architectural plan and d^igo 
and the similarities tn ornamental scheme and even plastic style arc so strong as to 
that the early sdndhdra temples of Rajasthan were the precursors of the Lakshmana 

temple at KhajuraJio. 


$, CHRONOLOGY 

It has liitherto been thought that all the Khajuraho temples were built J 

hundred years, from circa 950 to 1050,* but a closer scrutiny ThTre T^no 

cannot be much later than 850 and the latMt may go 

doubt that there was an older tradition of architecture in Sramte at Khajur^o and 

transition from granite to sandstone must have beem stvirand 

on a comparative study of the significant detads of arc^tectural 
modelling of the sculptures and the devdopment of the 

on the Khajuraho temples, together with available inscnptional evidence, ihe temples 

‘ Recently S. K. Samswaii has re-examined the question ^*‘‘1 ‘j?"' 

icinplcs at Khajuraho, even those which on account of style n^y _ 1957) 

dated prior to the second halfof the eleventh «nlur>' a.o. , Jfe 

pp. 557-76. The pmsent auihor, however, docs noi agree with this for reawns to be niscussea in 
detail elsewhere. 
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resolve themselves imo two broad groups^ viz, (1) l be earlier, comisting of the ChausadL- 
yogifiT, Lalgtiiin-Mahadevai Brahma, Matangesvara and Varaha, and (2) the later, 
comprising the resL 

Except the Chansaih-yogini, which has an exceptional purpose and plan and Is 
made entirely of granite* ihc temples of the earlier group are normally built partly of 
granite and partly of sandstone and are small structures* each consisting ofa square sane* 
turn, roofed oy a pj ramidal superstructure of receding tiers of ptdhnSj a very' constricted 
itiitardla and an of one cfmiiisMi consisting of two pillars and two pdiisiers. 

The iint^irdh and ardhu-mi^dapa have sundved only in the Afatahgcsvara, ivhtch fs the 
largest and perhaps the latest example of Its group and is constructed of sandstone. 
The Vara ha shrine, whicJi a pavilion built of saiidstoncj also belongs to the same 
conception. Although this group is characterized by a plain interior and exterior and an 
austerity of dt^ign and ornamentation, some of the basic traits of the Khajuraho style, 
viz. the inclusion of two dmalakas among the crowning omanicnts of the supersiruciurc, 
the division of the jangAi into t^vo or three horizontal registers and the accentuairon and 
concordance of ihc main lineaments of the plan and the elevation, are already con¬ 
spicuously pix!scnt here and distinguish this group fi-om the Kutakeisvara temple at 
Pathari, its Pradhara congener. 

The later group includes all the other temples of Khajiiraho, which are constructed 
of sandstone in entirety and are dUtingttished by a dev eloped plan and design and lav^ish 
ornamentation^ already noted abov'e. 

On a comparative analysis of the sculpttiral, architectural and decorative features 
of the tempics of the later group, it is found that the LaLvhmana and Duludeo arc 
endowed ^vith pronounced individual features of a marked diversity^ representing the tivo 
extremes of the same movement. Thus, while the plastic modelling of the LaJtshmana 
is semitive and massts c, that of the Duladco is stereotyped, crusty and angular, often 
showing very shallow roller. While the ftMard of the Lat^hmana has a single row of 
^aA-'fyingas and two row's of karna-hingas^ that of tire Duladco is clustered by three rows 
lx>th of urah-sfingas and AarHa-hiAgm. Againj the individual cAaiiya'inrch^ forming the 
iatlice-omameivt of ^kc Mk^ra are bold, distinct and of a pristine form on the Lakshmaoa^ 
while those on the JJfdadeo are confused and complicated. The Lakshmaiia, there- 
1 beginning of the liner and later series of the Khajuraho temples and 

the Duladco at its fag end. in betw^cen are to he placed the other templeSi In fact, 
rte typical Khajuraho style begins with the Lakshmatia, vvhith is followed by the 
Parsvanatha, Viiv'anatha, JagadambI and Chilragupta, marking the successive stages 
in the evolution of the architectural and sculptural efUorcscciice at Khajuralto. The 
peak IS reached in the Kandariya-Mahadeva, which represents die grand finale and 
cutmmation of the architectural movemmt. The temples whirh foltowcd ihe Kandariya, 
vaz.. the v iimana, Adinatha and Javari, keep up ihc sculptural excellence of the stvlc 
but arc much less ambitious projects. The Chaturbhuja, which closely follows the 
Javari, conunu^ the same sculptural and architectural traditions, but the signs of decline 
are already evident. The Duladco marks the last glow of the dying lartip, as it combines 
y djnamic and v^igorous sculptures with degenerate, sfcrcotvmed and lavishly- 
ornamented figures and art-motifs. 

It is thus seen that the Chaudella temple-style went through the stages of iiifancyp 
^ maiunty and decline^ of which a complete record of evidence is available 

at Khajuraho* The 3tor>' of this evolution is traceable tlurotigh the progrcssiv^c change in 
the theme and moddhng of sculptures and in the development of architectural design 
and decorative motife* The earlier group, illustrated hy the Lalguan-Mahadeva and 
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Brahma ^tempIcSj, marks its infancy; the Lalcshma^a temptci in which developed forms 
emerge into view, represents its adolescence; its maturity is reached in the Kandariya- 
MahSdeva; and the Chaturbhuja and Duladeo mark its nadir. 

In the following paragraphs is given a chronological narrative of the Khajuralio 
temples from the earliest to the latest, briefly touching on the salient features of each. 
The ^ proposed chronology^ largely based on the building-tnateria] and sculptural and 
architectural styl^, is tentative and does not claim finality, as there arc no definite checks 

and the available inscriptional data arc neither copious nor precise. 


4. THE TEMPLES 


A. CHAUSAl^'VOCtNl 

The Chausath-yogini temple is the earliest building at Khajuraho, forming, as it 
were, the substructure over which the grand edifice of the local style was reared up. 
We cannot state definitely whether its crude and primitive architecture was due to the 
use of poor building-matcrid, i.c. the local coarsc-gmned granite, or indifferent crafis- 
rnanship, or a deliberate design dictated by some social, traditional or ritualistic compul> 
Sion, or a combination of two or more of these factors. The temple has an csccptional 
plan and design. Standing on a lofty jaga/f, it is an open-air Quadrangular structure 
of sixtyseven peripheral shrines, of which tlie one in the back wall, facing the entrance, 
IS the largest and constitutes the main sanctum. The shrines are tiny cella, each entered 
by a small doorway, and are severely plain and roofed by a curvilinear iikham of an 
elementary' form. A few simple mouldings on the facade arc all the decoration that the 
temple displays, but in spite of its uncouth appearance and rugged barenc^, it possesses 
an elemental strength and reveals some basic traits of the Khajuraho style, such as a 
lofty and r jangha divided into two renters. Of all thc^ginf temples in India, 

is the most primitive in construction and is unique in being quadrangular and not 
circular on plan. The three surviving images are massive and squat in form, forming 
the oldest sculptures of Khajuraho. The cumulative evidence of the sculptural and 
architectural styles, coupled with the early palaeography of the short labels on the images, 
indicates that the temple is probably datanle to the last quarter of the ninth century. 

Similar primitive shrines, likewise disposed in a rovv and made largely of granite, 
have been found at sites like hfau-Suhaniya, Kainri and Chamarua, ^1 situated in 
Chhatarpur District. They appear to pertain to the provincial style of Pratihfira 
architecture. 


B. Biu«mA anp LAijouAn-Mahadeva (pt. XXII} 

Next come the Brahma and LaJgUiin-Maliadeva temples, the former originally 
dedicated to Vishnu and tlic latter to 1 m va, both with a simple plan and design and 
with the sikksra made of sandstone and the body of granite. They are small structures 
with very simple ed/rijAiA^a-mouldings, resembling those of the Chausath’^-yoginl, 
Although they difTcr on plan, their elevation is similar, as they sliow a plainof two 
registers surmounted by a pyramidal roof of receding tiers of pWm. The Brahmi 
temple is cruciform extern ally with projections on each side, and square internally, 
resung on twelve plain pilasters of gmntte. The projection on the east contains the 
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entrance and that on the west is pierced with a smaller doorway, while the lateral pro* 
jccUons on the other two sides contain plain latticed ivindows. Except for the boldly- 
modelled figures of the Biahmanical Trinity on the liniel and of Gaftga and Yamun^ 
flanked hy a single attendant at the base, its doorway is plain. On the other hand, 
the doorway of the Lalguan-Mahadeva is absolutely bare and devoid of all casings 
except a diamond on the dooisill. While the Brahma shows a well-preserved Jikhara 
complete with crowning members, of which the bell constitutes the lowest and most 
conspicuous element, the other has completely lost a major part of its Jikhara including 
its crowning ornaments. Despite some difference^ in details, the two temples belong 
to the same conceptiDn, sharing a common plan, design and ornaments, and cannot but be 
contemporary- with each other. As they belong to the transitional phase, w-hen sandstone 
was introduced but granite had not ceased to be used as buiiding-materialj they are later 
than the Chausath-yoginT temple but arc earlier than the earliest structures built entirely 
of sandstone at Kiiajuraho. These temples are, therefore, datable to area 900. 


G. MAtangzIvara (pL XXIII) 

The Matahge£vara lemnlc is the plainest and earliest among the sandstone 
temples of Khajuraho. On plan and in design, it is a grand elaboration of the Brahma 
temple, with this notable diflTcrence that the Madra-projcciions on the three sides arc 
marked by balconied windows of the ^Ar.^^dnn-pattcrn, canopied by projecting eaves, 
which are so characteristic of the developed Khajuraho temples. Each such projection 
also shows a prominent niche, which is another distinguishing feature of the loc^ temple- 
style. While retaining its family-likeness to the Brahma temple in general design and 
appearance, this temple anticipates the decorative features and composidonai arrange¬ 
ment of the mendqpa-roofs of the developed Khajuraho temples. Its pillars, however, 
continue to be stumpy and austere, carrying neither Muto-brackets nor any sculptures. 
The ceiling shows elementary ornaments of cusps (^o/a courses) and floral cusps (gajaldtu 
courses) without any attempt at elegance or elaboration. Since both its exterior and inte¬ 
rior are almost plain and devoid of that exuberant sculptured and carved ornamentation, 
which came to be a hallmark of the develtmed Khajurano style, there is no doubt that this 
is one of the earliest sandstone temples of Khajuraho and is not far in date from the 
Brahma. As the latter has been assigned to circa 900, the Mstangeivara may be dated 
to circa 900-25. 

The stupendous size of the enshrined Unga (8 ft. 4 in. hi^h and 3 fl. 8 in. in diameter), 
coupled vdth substantial proportion of the temple, constituting the grandest specimen 
of this distinedve templc*typc, may suggest that it was perhaps set up by one of me early 
Chandella kings, and that king may be identified with Harsha, the father and predecessor 
of YaSovarman, who is recorded to have built the Lakshmana temple (below, p. 53), 


D. Varaha 

TJie Varaha shrine, which is a mere mandapOt is essentially similar on plan and in 
design to the Brahma and Lalguan-Mahadcva, but is more modest in size and simpler 
in construction. It is an oblong pavilion with a pyramidal roof, resting on twelve pWn 
pillars, and ensiuines a monolithic colossal (8 ft. 9 m. long and 5 ft. 10 in. high) image of 
Variha, which is exquisitely finished to a glossy lustre and is carved all over w-ith multiple 
figures of gods and goddesses. Since the shrine is built entirely of sandstone, it is 
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THE TEMPLES OF hHAJURAHO 

obviously later than the BralimS and Lajguan-Mah§dtva temples^ which belong to the 
phase of transition beiveccn granite and sandstone. This shnne is also assignable to 
the same date as proposed for the Matahgesvaia temple, viz. circa 900-25. 


E. Lakshmana {pi. XXIV—XXVI) 

On grounds of sculptural and architectural styles the Lalsshmana temple is easily 
the earliest among the fmer sandstone temples of Khajuraho. The roofi of the maJtd- 
mandapOf ptandiapa and ardka-tnandapa each show a pure pyramidal iikhera without any sub¬ 
sidiary' Jikharas and with a straight contour, which Is crowned by a prominwt bell- 
member. The only other temple at Khajuraho ihtB crowned is the Brahma, which 
decidedly belongs to the earlier group of temples having pyramidal Jikharas of a similar 
outline. It may be noted that with the exception of tJic Lakshmapa, the temples of the 
later group, as a rule, have complex ptondapa roofi with a domical outline. The mandapa 
roofs of the Lakshmana also exhibit the Mowing pcculiaiitics :—{!) (hcpidhas of its 
tpandapa and maka-mandapa roofs show tile-ribbingsi (2) the terminal ends of 
of tlic maha~mandap<i roof are decorated with miniature Egures oijtd-gps in 
the tnaha-tnandapa roof is crowned by a kaloia with drooping foliage, representing gkata- 
paUavcr^sii early feature. 

The greater relief of scrollwork on some pillars of the Liakshmaiya temple and the 
sinuous grace and voluminous modelling of its scidptures, coupled with the serenity of 
their expression, arc reminiscent of Gupta tradition. This is the only temple which 
shows a simple makara-torana of two loops, flanked by a pair of large spin ted figurm of 
gladiators forcing open the mouth of each ivhile the remaining^temples wlucn have 

preserved the ornamental torana (viz. the Javari and Kandariya-Maliadcva) have maaam- 
toranas of four loops without the flanking figures. This is notable among the Kiiajuraho 
temples in representing some dik~pdta figures with two arms and in decorating the sur¬ 
round ofihe doorway with an elaborate pattern of lotus-leaves in relief, which arc leaturcs 
of early medieval temples. Only two temples at Khajuralio, viz. the Lakshmatja and 
Parsvanatha, display on the doorway-lintel two bold sculptured fnez«, of \vhich 
one represents the nava-grakos with a large figure of Rahu. Further nroofe of m early 
date arc provided by the pancka^Tatha design of its sanctum and the ample pnstme torm o 
the ckaitya-gavakskas or iifdtw forming the lattice-pattern on its MAara, where the individud 
kudus can be clearly recognized and the pattern is neither minute nor complicated. But 
a surer indication of its early date is furnished by the decorauon 
udgamas or pediments of rAfl/fya-arches which arc characteristic 

temples as the Chaturmukha-Mahadeva at Nachna (above, p. 43), Tcli-^^^dir at 
GwSlor, Gadarmal at Badoh, Maladcvl at G^ir^pur and Kahka-mam at (Jito^arh. 
Fortunately, &om an inscribed slab, dated in Vikrai^^ycar 1011 (a.d. 953-M), which 
was originally found in the debris accumulated at the base of this ® 

fixed in Its mandapa passage, we leam that the temple was constructed by the Chandclla 
king Yaiovarmanfwdio died in circa 954. The Lakshmana temple, therefore appear 
to have been built between 930 and 950, which fits in weU with its architectural and 

sculptural peculiarities. . . - i 

This Vaislmava temple is a sandhSTa-prisada of the pdkhdyatma vanety and is the 
crllJtd hSI'p^cSd^of cv»l«/ten.pl« of Kh^a-h^._^o„ly or« 
preserves intact the subsidiary- shrinm and the wath its 

latter showing a moving pageant of hunting- and 

horses and Joldiers and miscellaneous repracntations, including domestic and erotic 
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scenes. This temple still displays the largest number of apsaras brackets, which form a 
notable feature of the interior decoration of the KJiajuraho temples. 

With the moving pageant of processional friezes carved on Itsjfl^ari and adAishfhSnaf 
its well<-fini 5 hcd and ornate makara-iorana and ceilings, its ja^gkS decorated with two bold 
bands of graceful sculptures and spirited idrdulas, and enchanting apiarasis represented 
on the interior brackets, this temple ushers in the typical architectural style of khajuraho 
and has yielded some of the masterpieces of medieval art, including the three well-known 
sculptures in the Indian Museum—woman with the child, woman writing letter and 
woman looking into a mirror—which were erroneously believed ^ to have come from 
Bhubaneswar but which, from identity of style, material, dimensions and inscribed 
graffiti, may now definitely be ascribed to the Lakshmana temple at Khajuraho. 


F. ParWakAtha (pis. XXVn and XXVII!) 


On the basis of sculptural, architectural and inscriptional cridence the FarsvanStha 
temple appears to have been a close successor of the Lakshmai^a. While the Lakshmat^a 
was built by king Yaiovaxman (above, p. 53), the Parsvanatha was probably built during 
the reign of his son and successor Dhahga. The two relevant inscriptions, the sources of 
this information, however, were both engraved in the reign of king Dhahga and bear 
the same date, viz. Vikrama year 1011 (a.d. 953-54). From the marked palaeographical 
difference between the two inscriptions Kielhom rightly concluded that the inscription 
on the Paisvanatha temple was a re-engraved copy of a lost original record/ The 
developed Nagart script of this inscription leaves little doubt that it was rc-engraved after 
the lapse of more than a century. The same temple, however, has numerous earlier 
pilgrim-records, which roughly date from the time of the construction of the temple 
and which are plausibly assignable to area a.d. 950-1000 on grounds of palaeography. 

The inscriptional evidence is supported by numerous aBinities of architectural and 
sculptural styles of the Parsvanatha, which may be enumerated as follows. 

(1) The Parsvanatha resembles the Lakshmana in showing a frieze of projecting 
elephants on the atj^frAfAantr-mouIdings of the ardha-maniapa. In fact, the only other 
local temple to display such a frieze is the Nandi shrine attached to the Viivanatha 
temple, which immediately follows this temple in date (below, p. 55). 

(2) The doorways of the Lakshmana and Parsvanatha are strikingly similar in¬ 
asmuch as the sculptures of the river-goddesses are bold and the n^^a-figurcs arc absent 
below the rdief-scrolls resembling ndjffl-coils on the surround of the doorway. 

(3) A frieze of heart-shaped flowers on the basement is peculiar to the Lakshmana, 
Parsvanatha and Ghantai. 


(4) Short ud^anm or pediments of cAai^d-arches in place of figures on the upper 
row of the outer janghd arc confined to the subsidiary shrines of the Lakshmana and 
Parsvanatha temples. 

(5) Despite its J[aina dedication, the Parsvanatha bears a significant kinship to the 
La^hmana in displaying among its sculp^es a predominance of Vaishnava themes, 
which include such uncommon representations as samkha-paruskd^ Parafurama, Balarama 
with Revatl and a group of Rama, Sita and Hanumsin, in addition to diverse forms of 
Vishnu, Besides the Lakshmana, this is the only temple at Khajuraho which depicts 


^Epiftraphia hdicCy I (1892), pp. 135-36. 
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scenccs from the Krjshna-Ula. In fact, the representations of the Af^frAnf^ana^cpisode of 
TamaidijunQ on the two temples (pi. XXXIX A) are so alike as to suggest an identlca] 
authorship. 

(6) The type of the apsaras with broad hips represented as facing front witli the legs 
placed across each other is peculiar to these two temples. 

(7} Lastly, the sculptures of this temple approximate those of the Lakshmana 
in voluminous modelling and general treatment, including the style of head-dress, 
though some figures here show a better proportion and poise, anticipating the most elegant 
and proportionate figures of the ViSvanatha temple. 

Thus, the affinity in sculptural style and theme E>ctween the Parfvanatha and 
Lakshmaija temples definitely indicates their chronological propinquity. Architecturally, 
however, the ParSvanSiha shosvs some advance over the Lakshmapa temple in the form 
and design of the sikkara. Unlike the Lakshmana, wliich has only one row of urah-ijiiigas^ 
and two rows of kams-iringas, this temple shows two rotvs of the former and three rows of 
the latter. Further, while the Lakshmana is girdled round by two rows of sculptural 
bands, this temple carries three rows of them, the top row showing figures of fi^nng 
vidySii/iaras and their couples. The vidfai^ara figures represented in a slightly-modified 
form in the top row constitute a characteristic of the later temples of Khajutaho and first 
make their appearance on the Parsvanatha. Being similar to the Lakshmapa generally, 
but slightly more advanced in a few details, the Parivanatha temple should be a cl^c 
successor to the Lakshmana in the date of construction. If the Lakshmatta is datame 
to ciVcfl 930-50 during the later part of YaSovarman's reip, the Parsvanatha may be 
attributed to circa 950-70 during the early part of DhaAga’s reign. 

The ParSvanatha temple is distinguished by a few individual features of draign 
and composition. It is oblong on plan with an axial proj^tion on the two shorter sid». 
that on the cast or front constituting the ardha-mandapa, while that on the west consists oJ a 
shrine attached to the back of the sanctum. Although it is a ^andkara-pri^ada 
transepts with the balconied windows, which are so charact^istic of the ^ievdoped 
Khajiu-aho style, are conspicuous here by absence, jangha or the wall is solid and 

monotonously embellished mth three bands of graceful sculptures with no voids at all to 
relieve the monotony. 

G. VliVANATHA (pi. XXIX) 

This Saiva temple enshrining a is n fSMa-prSsdda of the pakch^aima 

vatic tv and is among^ the finest examples of the developed Khajur^o style. Architcc- 
lurallv it comes midway between the Lakshmana and the Kandanya, and its import^M 
K\™tra^^ Lucipat« the Kandariya, jaarb the culmi^ion of t^e 
central Indian building-style. Thus, the basement-mouldings of this temple closely 
rotmblc lh»« of ihe Klrdlriya, »i,b Ais dilTcrtnce 

mouldings in the lower one-third. The two temples also agree in me general arrange 

mcnt and disposition of sculptures- Three sculptura an ^ ° strikine 

of the fWAa are peculiar to these two temples at Khajuraho. tocy cxtobit a stnJung 
?dcnriti of sculmu^l theme inasmuch as the nine principal niches of their basement- 
£di^fpricnt ^mag^ Gancia on one end and Par^ati 

ia 9 aaes represent ii g & JHharas of the two temples arc essentially sirmlar 

v" Lr.b °". Sieprccunof. 1~ pla«. “"d oimraoianon of the ICndanya. 
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Of the two inscriptions now built into the of the temple, the longer 

one was (bund in this temple and belongs to it. It is a long royal record which refers 
to the dedication of two tingnSf one made of emerald and the other of stone, in a tow'er- 
ing temple of Siva- Marakatesvara, built by the Cliandella king Dhanga in the Vikrama 
year 1059 (a.d, 1002). Although the stone linga alone has survived there is no doubt 
that the inscription refers to the Viivanatha temple iteclf, which, by its architectural 
grandeur and sculptural grace and exuberance, easily impresses as a monument worthy 
of a king. 


H. JagadambI and Chithagupta 

The Jagadambi and the Chilragupta temples, originally dedicated respectively 
to Vishnu and Siirya, mutually resemble in respect of plan, design, general conception, 
dimensions and decorative scheme. They are, therefore, quite close to each other in time 
as they arc in space. £ac!i is a nira/idhdra-prdsatia and consists of a sanctum, antaralay 
mahi-truindapa with lateral transepts and an atdka-mdiatdtipQt The (wifiijAfAafjfl-mouldings 
of the Jagadambi arc simpler and are devoid of the processional frieze, which is a conspi¬ 
cuous feature of the Chilragupta. Again, unlike the Chilragupta, which has six paiis 
of dudra^pdios disposed all round the maks-mand&pa interior, the Jagadambi has only 
three, two in the cast and one in the west of the maAd-mandapa^ but none in the 
lateral directions. The square ceiling of the maha-mandapa hall of the Jagadambi is much 
simpler than the octagonal celling of the Chilragupta, which thus spears to be relatively 
more ornate and evolved and therefore slightly later in date. Tnc total absence of 
Nandiivara figures on the Jagadambi, as on the Par^v'anatha, is also a pointer to its rela¬ 
tive antiquity. 

The sculptures on these temples approximate those of the Visvanatha in style and 
proportion and are not as slender as on the Kandariyu. The same affinity is visible with 
regard to the architectural and decorative motils, including the form of the cfmitya- 
arches on the latdcc-omamcnt of the sikhara. The Jagadambi and the Chilragupta 
temples are, therefore, to be placed stylLsticalty betw'ccn the Visvanatha and the Kandariya 
and arc assignable to circa 1000-25. 


I. Kandariya-Mahadeva (pis. XXX-XXXlll) 

This is the largest and the loftiest temple of Khajuraho, measuring about 100 ft. 
each in length and height and 66 ft. in width, excluding the Jsge/f. Strikingly similar to 
the Vi^anatha, it is much more magnificent, and its mature plan and design, its grand 
dimensions and symmetrica] proportions, its superb sculptural embellishtncnt and 
architectural elaboration—all mark it out as the most evolved and finished achievement 
of the central Indian building-style and one of the sublimest creadons of Int^an architec¬ 
ture. Decorated with graded and ascending series of smaller replicas of itself, totalling 
eightyfour, the gr^d Ukharff of the Kandariya. Is a lofty and Intricately-ornamented pile, 
somewhat restless in movement but unified in theme and design. Like the other fully- 
developed jdndkdTa-prdsadas of Khajuraho, this temple consists on plan of the ardha- 
mandapa, mandapaf mahd-ma^apa with lateral transepts, mtaraia and garbha-giiha enclosed 
by ail inner ambiUatory with transepts on the sides and the rear. But what distinguishes 
this temple from the others is that it presents each constituent clement of the plan and 
elevation on a grand scale and with considerable elaboration of design and ornamentation. 
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THE TEMPLES OF KHAJURAHO 

Further, it has an extensively indented plan with the largest number of projections and 
recesses which are rhythmically carried up on the elevation. 

The Kandariya is the only temple of Khajuraho where the jagaii shows projections 
on the lateral sides and the rear, corresponding to the projections on the transepts. Again, 
of all the Khajuralio temples, it has the loftiest adkmihdna with the most numerous ^d 
clegantly-omamcntcd mouldings, w'hich include two rows of processional friezes teeming 
with elephants and horses, warriors and hunters, acrobats and rnusiclans, dicers and 
devotees, and miscellaneous scenes including erotic couples. It is abo notable among 
the local temples in addorsing numerous smaller niches containing couples over the 
kumbha and Jtfl/flia-mouldings of the adhishtfidna. The largest number of sculptur<s of 
alluring beauty appear on the three bands of its jangAe and represent an animated array 
of gods and goddesses, mtt/iujias and apsarasts on projections and^ idfdulas and aagw tn 
recesses, the last forming a special feature that this temple shares with the latest temple at 
the place, the Dujadeo (below, p. 59). 

The interior of the KandaiiyS temple is largely similar in desim to _that of the 
developed local temples but is more spacious and gorgeous and is replete wath a lavish 
weal til of carvings and sculptures oti the pillars and architraves, brackets and ceilings 
and on the wall-niches and faces of the sanctum. While some Khajuraho temples (e.g., 
Lakshmana and Javari) show only one makara-torana at the entrance, the K^dariya 
is the only temple which displays two of them, both of exqubitc design m the intcrjor. 
With seven or vertical components the doomay of the sanctum is more elaborate 

than those of most of the Khajuraho temples, which have only five. 

Lastly, the sculptures on thb temple are conspicuo'usly slender and taller and show 
the richest variety of o/miraj-types in lively and often violently-^tatcd praturcs, Ex^- 
biting a mastery in the rendering of female contours and revealing a peak of consciom 
sophistication and exuberant grace, these sculptures represent the high watermark of the 
characteristic art-diction of Khajuraho. 

As this temple was anticipated by the Viivanatha temple, which was completed 
in circa 1002 fabove p. 56], it is slightly later than the Viiyanatha and m^ay plausibly 
be assigned to the latter part of Vidyadhara’s reign or to area 1025-50- ^lour is lent 
to this^ggestion by the find of a short epigraph on a maMiupii-piIasler of tbs temple, 
mentioning a king called Viriihda, which may have been a pet name of Vidyadhara. 


J. VAMawa (pi. XXXIV) 

this temple also resembles the Jagadambi m the suhsidiarv niches 

devdopcS local temple, erotic scene are absent bee. °“«P'‘““‘““J 
of theW-pedimenS. Another notworthy felure of the iCTpJc » that 'h' ^ « 
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in exhibiting ^ila-bhanjikS brackets also on the ceilings of the balconied windows 
{ehandravabkoms) of the mahd-mandapa transepts. 

The squat and massive proportion of the Hkhera of the temple and the occurrence 
of diamonds in place of sculptures on the uppermost regKter of thejajigha are early leatures^ 
which indicate that the temple was anterior to the Adinatha. This temple shows only 
one example of double loops suspended from the tiukk&ia of sculptured figures, which be¬ 
come progressively common on the later temples, including the Adinatha. The complete 
absence of iftammiY/a-typc of head-dress on its apsaras figures indicates that the temple 
is later tlian the KandariyS, the sculptural types and style of which it perpetuates. 
This temple is, therefore, to be placed after the Kandariy5 temple and before the Adinatha 
and may he assignable to circa 1050-75. 


K. AdxnAtha 

This temple, dedicated to Jina Adinatha, is a nirandhdra-prasSditj of which only the 
garbha-griha and anlardla have survived with their roofs. In the elegance of sculptural 
style as well as in general plan and d^ign, it bears the closest kinship to the Vamana. In 
fact, the only noteworthy difference between them lies in the decoration of the top row 
of the j^Hgitdj which in the case of the Vamana sho^vs diamonds in niches but represents 
in the Adinatha a spirited band of flying vidyddharas, also found on the JavSri, Chatur- 
bhuja and Duladeo. As the iikfiara of the Adinatha is not as st^uat and heavy as that of 
the Vamana hut shows better proportions, it appears to be slightly more evolved and 
later in date by about a decade or two than the Vamana, which is also attested by the 
sculptural style already noted in the previous paragraph. 


L. JavarI (pi. XXXV) 

This Vishnu temple is a small but well-proportioned niraiuffidra-prdsdda^ consisting 
of a gdrbka-g(iha, inconspicuous antardla, mmdapa and ardka-mandapa. It is a gem of 
architecture and is remarkable as much for iis ornate makara-iora^a as for the slender and 
soaring outline of its sikketra. On general plan and in design, the temple resembles the 
Chaturbhuja, which is also a niTandkdTa-^Tosdda with a constricted antarala. It is unique 
among the Khajuraho temples in showing two significant architectural feature. First, 
the crovming mouldings of its jddgkd show the bkarant (pillar-capital) and kapotd surmount¬ 
ed by a prominent kdta-ckhddya^ which is characteristic of the medieval temples of Gujarat. 
Secondly, the gods on the lower row of the jhiiiifAi are placed here in a niche framed by 
circular pilasters crowned by a diamond ahd canopied by a torana-Aich. This feature 
is also found on the medieval temples of Gujarat, but the nearest analogy is provided 
by the UdayeSvara temple at Udaipur (1059-80) and the larger Sas-bahiS temple at 
Gwalior (1093), Further, no apsaras on this temple wears the dkammilb-typc of head¬ 
dress, and a fair number of them arc represented wearing a mekkald with a double scries 
of pendant loops. Again, the rAui^pa-archcs forming the lattice-pattern on the Hkkara 
are of a broad and complicated design. Lastly, the figures of water-divinities on its door- 
sill are represented as dancing and resemble those of the DulSdco (below, p. 59). On 
the grounds of architectural design and sculptural style, therefore, this temple may be 
placed between the Adinatha and Chaturbhuja temples and dated between circa 
1075-1100, 
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THE TEMPLES OF EHAJURAHO 


M, CHtATURBHUJA 

This temple, dedicated to a peculiar form of V'ishnu, is a niTandkaTa^piT^Ma, similar 
to the Javari, and consisis of a garbha~^ika, constricted anlaralay ma^detpa and mutilated 
ardka-mandapa. The temple Is sapia^mika on plan. Its sikhara is rclati\'cly squat and heaiy 
and free from subsidiary sikharas. 

The temple shows some notable features. This is the only sandstone temple of 
Khajuraho which lacks erode sculptures. In general, the sculptural art here show^^ a 
definite decline. The ornaments arc only sketchily represented, the details being left 
unfinished. The representations of animal-moon is arc crude and insipid. The sculptures, 
including those of apsarases, arc stcreoty'ped and without much life or expression, the only 
excepdon being the vid^ddkart-Hgiires, which are represented in lively poses. Thus, in 
plastic theme and style this temple comes closest to and cannot be far in date from the 
latest temple of Duladeo, with which It shares a few* typical ornaments, c.g., the meandering 
pattern ofidr^/aiW on the doonvay and the large cAfli^yii-archcs on the bases of the sanctum- 

? iliars. The tivo temples also agree in leasing some of the d^wfiw-figures half-linishcd. 

urlher, most of the apsarases and some of the gods are reprtsented on this temple as 
wearing double loops suspended from the mfkhald. Lastly, tiie niches of this tcnmlc arc 
invariably framed by circular pilasters, which is a feature of late temples. The Ghatur- 
bhuja may, therefore, be plac^ between the Javajl and the Duladeo and ts datable to 
nrca 1100. 


N. DCtADEO (pi. XXXVI) 

This temple, dedicated to Siva, is a niniBdhira~prasdda and consists of a sanctum, 
atttafSfd, tna/td-itiondapa and ardha-ifiandapa. On plan and in design, its xapta-rst/ui sanctum 
is unique at Khajuraho and like the dcvclopi^ medieval temples^ of the ^Deccan and 
w'esteni India, is built as if by rotating a square round a central ^is< H bile its iiihara 
is of the usual developed form, clustered round by three rows of anjJ karnadridgaf, 

its niaftS-tuandapa shows some pceuliarllies of design and decoration. Kxicmally, tne 
katshasana over the ptahd-jnsndapa and ardka^matidapa shows an unusually^ tall otdtkd^ 
Intcmallv, the octagonal hall of* the tnakd^-mandopa has the largest span (iSg ft. in diameter} 
among all the Kliajuraho temples and shows tw’cnty apinnis brackets abutting against its 
corbelled circular ceiling. Generally spcaldng, t^he disposition of its mahd-m^apa and 
its ceiling-design showing apsaras brackets are reminiscent of some of the medieval icmpl^ 
of western India, but the grouping of such brackets in bunches of two or three and the 
details of their treatment arc peculiar to this temple. 

Even in respect of plastic style and decoration, the Duladeo temple has many indi¬ 
vidual features which distinguish it from the rest of the Khajuraho tcmplts. 'hdc 
the dancing epsarasts of its interior and the flying ridyddfiUTaJ on the top row ot its la^ao^ 
show vigorous tension and dynamic movement, its sculpture are generally stereotyped 
and overburdened with ornamentation. This is strikingly illustrated by the clalwrate j- 
crowivcd and ornamented apsaroses forming the brackets of the maka-ma^dapajind ardJta^ 
mmdapa and by the river-goddesses standing under umbrellas decorated with pompons. 
While some figures on this temple arc of exceptional artistic ment, the pl^tic treatmen 
has, on the wLle, become fluid and in many cases lacks depth of relief, which ls evident 
oti a majority of the opsaras figures of the exterior. 

Tlic iconography of this temple also shows some dUtinctivc traits The Na^iivara 
figures arc invanaWy depicted here with a crocodile-mount in place of the usual .Nandm, 
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while Yama and Nirriu wear iheir raised curls in a spflized fan-shape, ^ 

this temple carry tedious rcpclitions of the images of standing Siva and Siva-Parvad, 
The repetition ad nauseam of the same images with identit^l attributes is a 
mre Sm the decorative scheme followed in other Khajuraho temples and bespeats a 
poverty of ideas and an artistic degcueratidii* ^ 

The couvenlionalizalion anti steocil-Iikc cx^ution of 
e,g., pot-and-foHage, scrolls and fAat7>‘u-archcs. has also proceeded quite far on this 

^ Thust plastically and iconographically, ibis temple marks the exh^stion of ^e re¬ 
markable vitality for which the Khajuraho sculptures are justly famous, and its 
peculiarities, both sculptural and architccturat» arc sj^h t^t it could M 

the end of the fine scries of the Khajuraho temples. T^e above 

with the advanced proto-Nagari characters of its graffiti, mdicaie that thi^cmple ca 
he dated earlier than nVra IlOO and may reasonably be assigned to IIUUOU. 


O. Ghantm Pl- XXXVII) 

The temple, locally called Ghaijtai on account of the chairi-and-beU mon^ 

so prominently carved on its tall elegant pillars, is the fragmentaiy shell of a structum 
wh£h was essentially of the same design as the Panvanatha temple but 
conception and nearly twice as large in dimensions. All that has survived is an 
mandapa and a maha-tnandapu, each resting on four pillars and supporting a flat but ornate 
ceiling. Its maJid-rnandapa, like that of the Pilrivanatha, is ™tercd through an elaborate 
doorwav and was originallv endosed by a solid wall, of which only a few supporang 
pilasten have survived. As in the Atlinatha, the architrave surmounting the d^rway 
of this temple is carved with the sixteen auspicious symbols seen in the dream Oy Jina 
Mahavira’s mother at the time of conception. 

The similariiv of plan and design between this and the Parsvanatha indic^^ that 
the two temples caiinot be far removed in date from each other. Of the two, the Uhantai 
appears to be larger and slighdv more evolved and consequently, perhaps, little later, 
Tlus is also attested by the more conventional and later art of its carvings and sun^mng 
figure-sculptures and corroborated by the advanced palaeography of the two snor 
g^ti engraved on its pillare. It is, therefore, datable to the end of the tenth century on 
grounds of sculptural and architectural styles, supported by the evidence of palaeo¬ 
graphy. 


5. ICONOGRAPHY 

Both qualitatively and riuantiiativcly, the images on the Khajuraho tempS« are 
great iconographical interest. Besides numerous gods and goddesses of the Brahinanicai an 
Jaina pantheons, different forms of lower deities like pidjfodfmas, j^andharvas, nagas, gan^j 
bhStas and apsarases are also represented on tlic exterior as well as the interior oi tn^ 
temples. Like the dik-pd/as, noDa-grahas and the river-goddesses, they nave no sectan^ 
affiliations and appear promiscuously on temples of all sects. With a markra prepon - 
ance of Siva images, of both benevolent and terrific varieties, even on the Vaishoava anu 
Jaina temples, Khajuraho has also an amazingly lai^e variety of other Smva aeiU«, u . 
Ganc^a and Karttikeya, numerous forms of Sakti, including Dur^, Parvaii, Unair » 
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Kali and the seven mothers, of V’ishnu and lus hicarnations. Including Varaha, Narasiniha, 



Narasiiiihi, Hayagriva, Kari-varada, \^aikmitlia and Ananta forms of Vishnu, the last 
two bearing three heads—of the lion, man and boar—and differing only in tlic number of 
hands as enjoined by the and Maha^Lakshmi or Gaja-L^kshmi with a lion- 

mount. On no site have so many gods been represented with their consorts as ahigam- 
martis as at Khajuraho, which contains sculptures of Indra and Sachl, Bralim<l and 
^vitri, Kama and Rati, Ganesa and Vlghneivari, Rama and Sita, Balarama and Revati 
Parasurama and liis consort, in addition to numerous figures of .^iva-Part'ati and 
Lakshml-Narayatia. But the composite im^cs, combining the features of two or more 
gods, arc of even greater interest and include Hari-Hara, Hari-Hara-Pitantaita or 
Da I tat re va, Hari-Hara-Hi ran yaga rbha (Surya combining the features of Brah^, 
\'ishnu and Siva) and a six-headed, four-Icggcd and twelve-armed sculpture of Sad^iva 
combining the characteristics of Brahma and V^ishnu (found in an interior niche of the 
Kandariya-Mahadwa temple). 

The niches on the bhadfas of the sanctum generally contain images either of the 
panvara->devat&$ or of different aspects of the deity to whom the temple is dedicated. The 
remaining niches of the fai;adcs, like those of the interior, generally show images of other 
deities not necessarily connected with the main deity. This is also true of the niches on 
the roofs of the temple, though the principal niche of the iukmddkd docs contain general y 
an allied form of the principal deity. The lintel of the sanctum-doonvay mvanably 
represents in the middle {lama-brnba) a significant replica or associate of the mam dei^, 
usually surmounted bv the nava-grahas, while Gahga and 'iamuna are depicted on the 
jambs flanked by doara^dlas^ appropriate to the enshrined daty. 

The eight diMhi arc, as a rule, correctly represented in iheir rcipwtive pJ^cs 
on the lacadcs of the temple or of the sanctum proper in the case of the j-mrfSflra-^r^tuiir- 
Usually the dik-palas occur In pairs at each corner, indra and Agm m the 
Yama and Ntrntl In the south-west, Varuna and Va™ in the 

Kubera and liana in the north-east. They arc generally rcpr^citted as four-arm^, but 
on the subsidiary' shrines of the Lakshmana and Parivanatha 
Dosscss only two arms. .Accompanied by their respccuvc mounts and 
Snedve attributes usually in two out of the four hands, tlicy show a remarkable nm- 



ted in a zo^:anthropomorphic form in a solitary case. On the Brahmanical te Nirm* 
Is represented as Zm-vLna. but on the Jaina temples 
The*^deef-mount of Vayu is replaced in one case by a 

represented without any mount, but is seated ^,, or a 

he is represented with a ram-mount, while in four cases his mount looks like a 

The dik-batus are usnaUy representeri in the loiver register of the jangha and are 
I ' ^* 1 ^ hv fisiircs of NaiTidi^varaj which forins a distiHiCtivc tr3.it 
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The Vikanaiim and Kandariya-Mahadeva temple, which are boih Saiva shrmes, 
show in the prominent niches, projecting from their ^-(a^;adcs, dicing 

of the seven mothers together with dancing Ganesa and Virabhadra 
nine with the south-east the niches in these temples contain, in the order of 
Ganeia Chamunda, Indrat]il, Varaihl, Vaishnavi, Kaumari, MalteS^an and Brahmat^i. 
The last or the north-eastern niche of the Kanda riya-Maliadeva temple comams 

\lrabhadra, while that of the Viivanatha ,r«Inthroe 

Kandariva and VUvanatha mainly have vanous forms of Siva figures in all Ihe ^roe 

rows, inrorspersed with the dik-l>dlas in the lower row and 

Brahmanical gods like Vishnu, BrahmS or Karltikeya in the upper rows. The facades 
S'the Saiva temple of ihe DQladeo carry, besides the figures of the M>pal^ and Nandiivara 
repeated representations of two of imag^i (1) four-armed standing earring 

serpent and water-vessel, and (2) 

repetition of the same images with identical atmbmes is an i^ividual feature of t^s 
latest temple, indicative of artistic degeneration (above, p. 59). The three Sai\ <i romplra* 
howcv'cr, cxliibit a uniformity in the representation of imap on the AAarfjvi-mch^ of tl c 
sanctum. Thus, the Kandariva and Duladco temples show Andhakantaka, Nataraja 
and Trlpurantaka in such niches respectively on the south, west and norm, wlule the 
Viivanatha differs only in regard to the north niche, where Ardhanansvara is representea 


in place of Tripurantaka. 

On the Valshiiava temples different aspects of Vishnu are given prominence in 
the niches The principal or the lower AAa*fra-nichcs of the sanctum of tlic v amana contain 
representations of the Bhu-Varaha, Narasiiiiha and Vamana incarnations ol Vishnu 
while those of the sanctum proper of the Lakshmapa repr^ent the h^t two with 
Havagriva as the third. The corresponding niches of the Javar! depict Bhu-Varaha, 
Narasimha, and Surya as Han-Hara-Hiranyagarbha. The upper AAdiJro-mcha of the 
Vamana and Javari show BrahmS-Brahmani, Siva-Parvatl and Lakshmi-INarayana, 
while ihose of the Lakshmana contain three similar representauons of Yoga^na-Vishnu, 
of which two relate to the Fish- and Tortoise-incamations, as indicated by the miniature 
rcprcscntatioiis of these animals. The Lakslimana temple is also unique in represenUng, 
in six out of its nine outer niches, a similar four-armed god wcanng the and 

carrying the rosary, lotus-stalk and book in three hands, the fourth hand being invariably 
raulilatcd. More remarkable than these are the numerous scenes from the hjis^a-Wa 
appearing in ihc uppermost row of the janghd of the sanctum proper, rcpraeming iho 
subjugation of Kuvalayapida,'^fl^'«(<t-AAtf«^a, Arishidsura-vadha, Tamaldtjana (pi. Xaaia 
VatsSsura-Pod^, Ttindi/erla-nadha, Kdtija-damana, Fdtand-vadhei, acc^tance of sccnica 
paste from Kubja, duel with Chaijura and Sala and the killing of Suta Lomaharshapa 
by Balaruma. 

The Chitragupta temple, which is die only temple at Khajuraho dedicated to the 
Sun-god, shows in the principal or lower Mfl^ro-niches of the sanctum clcvcn-h^dca 
Vishnu in the south, representing Vishpu and his ten incarnations, Surya as Han-Hara- 
Hiranyagarbha in the west and Bhu-Varaha in the north. The upper niches rcspccpvciy 
represent Brahma-Brahmanl, Siva-Pan'ati and Lakshmi-Narayapa. 

The Jaina temples of Khajuraho enshrine images ofjiuffif and depict Jaina deities 
on the niches and the doorways. For the rest they agree with the other local temples. 
The Parivanatha temple even exhibits on the facades a preponderance of Brahmanie^ 
deities, a few of wliich, like Rama, Parafiurama and Balarama represented with their 
consorts, are of absorbing iconogiaphic interest, The doorways of the Jaina temples 
inv^nably represent ChakreSvari Yaxshi on the ialdla^bimbdf whi!e the door-jambs aii 
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THE TEMPLES OF KHAJURAHO 

niches show mostly other Jaina ddties including the vidya^dtvis and sasam^devatas^ besides 
hgures oi jinas. The sixteen auspicious symbols/' seen in the dream by Vardliamana’s 
mother, according to the Digambara tradition, arc represented on the architrave above 
the doortvay of tumost all the Jaina temples and shrines, except the Parivanatha. 


6. SCULPTURAL ART 


The sculptures at Khajuraho arc divisible into five broad categories. The first 
category comprises cult-images executed almost completely in the round. These are 
formal and gcncfally stand m sama^bhanga and have a large prabhavail and a back-slab 
decorated with figures of attendant gods and goddesses, M these are images fashioned 
in strict conformity with canonical formulae and prescriptions of proportions, lakthapas 
and lafk^anas, they reveal a thin aesthetic vision. There are a few exceptions, of which 
the colossal image, enshrined as the principal deity of the Chaiurbhiija temple, is note¬ 
worthy. This image is less formal and, unlike other enshrined deities, stands in an 
elegant tti~b/tanga and has a dignified expression of iransccndental calm and bliss 

(pL xxxvm AJ. 

The second category of sculptures comprises parivara-f pdrisa- and dvarana-devnidSf 
besides numerous gods and goddesses. These occur in the nichi^ or are figured 
against the walls of the temple and arc executed cither in the round or in high or medium 
relief. Those occurring in the niches are more formal and partake of the iconographic 
qualities of the cult-images of tlic first cate^ry. The remaining figures of gods and 
goddesses, which include those of the dik-palast are less formal and more Ircc. These 
usually stand in a lively tn-bhanga and are distinguishable from human figures only by their 
peculiar head-dress (jata-, kiriia^ or karanda-mukttta),oT by their mounts or special attributes, 
held usually in more than two hands. In most cases the gods wear the same dre^ and 
ornaments as human figures and are to be distinguished from the Jitter by a si^ ol 
diamond on the chest {it is the same as the kaustubka-mm* on the chest of Vishnu and the 
Srimtsa-lditchhana on the chest of jinn figures) and fay a long resembling the vaijayanti- 
maia of Vish^iu, which constitute the cognizances of gods at Khajuraho. 

The third category consists of the apsarases or mra-sundar/s^ who ^count for the fmcsi 
and most numerous sculptures at Khajuraho, executed mthcr in the *ii*^ 

or medium relief, on the and in the minor nicha of the faf^es and on the pidar- 

or ceiling-brackets or the recesses between pilasters in the interior. The jwra-rujtiwm 
are invariably represented as handsome and youthful nymphs, attir^ m the ^otcat goro 
and garments and full of winsome grace and charm. As 

they arc shown as dancing in various ptwiures. M attendants i^ 

they arc represented with hands in aHjalt or in some other or m ^ 

lotus-fiowcr, mirror, watcr-jar, raimcnis, ornaments, etc., as o ^ emotions 

But more often the sura-su^ans are portrayed to express common ^ u^ * Snrh are 

and activities and are often difficult to disunguish from ® 

the apsarases shown as disrobing, yav^rang, scratching the bac , g > 


*Thc symbols enumerated m the Jaina texts and 
temples are(1) Airavata, the elephantof Indra, (Z) the noblest bull, (3) the nobfest lion, ' 

(5) a pair of garlands, (6) the moon, (7) the rising sun, (8) a ^ b/iapana 

(10) a lake, (U) an aptaled sea, (12) a hon-throne, (13) the wrtffJM, (14) 

(15) a heap of jeweb and (16) Agni representing smoieeJess fire. 
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rinsing water from the wet plaits of hair,' removing thorn, fondling a baby, playing 
ivith pels like parrots and monkeys, isTiting a letter, playing on a flute or painting 
designs on the wall or bedecking themselves in various ways by paintin|; the f™t, applying 
collwum, etc. Behind the familiar human facade of the jurfl-JW/irfurti is hidden a deeper 
meaning and symbolism. For example, the apsaras sporting with a hall recalls to mind 
the legend of Vishnu who sported with a ball as MohinT and so enchanted the ajarjis vnth 
voluptuous charms* as to delude them of their share of immortality Thus this moul 
symboUcaily asserts the power of absorption of beauty in her ego which leads to delusion. 

The fourth category consists of secular sculptures, which compile miscellaneoia 
themes including domestic scenes, teacher and disciples, dancers and musicians and 
erotic couples or groups. The last have yielded some of the finest sculptural composUions 
of Khaiuraho, vibrating with a rare sensitiveness and warmth of hum^ emouon. btmc 
of the erotic couples like those of the Jagadambl temple {pL XLV) are distm^ishcd 
by an expression of intense absorption and rapture, which transcend from the physical 
to the spiritual plane, j-i 

The fifth or the last category consists of sculptures of animals including the saraSla, 
which is a heraldic and fabulous beast, primarily represented as a rampant homed hon 
with an armed human rider on the back and a warrior counter-player attacking U Irom 
behind Numerous varieties of this basic type arc known with heads of elephant, man, 
parrot boar, etc. The JardSh is normally figured in the recesses of the jangAa but also 
appears on the ijikandsiki and in the interior. Like the apsaras, this is a most typical and 
popular sculptural theme of Khajuraho and is invested with a deep symbolism. 

The sculptural art of Khajuraho draws amply on the classical tradition but is 
essentially medieval. Situated as Khajuraho is in the heart of central India, which is 
open to the artistic influences from the east and the west, its art is a happy combination 
of the sensuousness of the east with the nervous angular modelling of the western idiom. 
Though this art cannot compare with the classical Gupta art in sublimity, depth offeeung 
and expression of inner experience of the artist, it pulsatM with a human vitahty which 
is amazing. One is struck by the immensity and throbbing warmth of the Khajuraho 
sculptures which arc completely liberated from their wall-surface and stand out almost 
fully in the round as enchanting lyrics of modelled beauty. 

The modelling at Khajuraho generally lacks the flow which characterize the 
sculptures of thcGuptaage. The plasdc volume is usually ample but stereotyped, indicating 
a thinning dowm of the plastic vision. The plasticity of the fuUy-rounded and rnodellw 
form is replaced by sharp edges and pointed angles, with a strras on horizoritals, 
verticals and diagonals. Nevertheless, the art of Khajuraho surpasses even the medieval 
school of Orissa in revealing the sensuous and many-sided charms of the human body. 
Inspired by an ecstatic joy of iising and a consuming passion for the physical beauty, the 
artut of Khajuraho revelled in admiring the human body from the most fascinaung 
angles which give us fine profiles and the unusual three-quarter profiles and back views. 
The walls of the Khajuraho temples are a veritable gallery of female typra of ravishing 
beauty, vaunting their voluptuous charms in an infinite variety of lovely attitudes and 
postures. In fact, this art excels all other contemporary schools of art in the ^vid 
portrayal of human moods and fancies which are often expressed through the medium 
of gestures and flexions with a subtle but purposive sensuous provocation. C^uettish 
languor and frankly erotic suKCStion form the key-notes which distinguish the Khajuraho 
art from the contemporary spools of art. 

'This U known as karpttra-ntafljari among the iconographical types illustrated on the Kiriu- 
stambha at Chltorgarh. 
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The classical flavour persists in the sculptures of the Lakshmapa and FarfvanStha 
temples, which combine subtlety of modelling with an amplitude of volume and a 
languorous or seemingly serene expression. The tradition is continued in the ViSvanatha 
and partially in the Jagadambi and Chitragupta. But_the sculptures of the later 
Khajuraho temples, such as the KandariyS, vamana, Adinatha and Duladco show 
violent and excited mo\'ements. The human frame writhes round its axis, in agitated and 
impossible flexions, straining the joints almost to a breaking point. 

The supple and rounded modelling, combined with a gracefully languorous expression, 
is illustrated by exquisite figures of Krishna uprooting Tamatdrjuna (pL XXXIX A) and an 
apsaras sporting with a ball (pi. XXXIX B) from the interior of the Laksbmana temple 
and by the expressive figures of Balarama and Revati (pi. XXXVIII B) and an apsaras 
with a plump face and tilted head painting her foot (pi. XL A) from the Paiivanatha. 

The Vlfvanatha temple has indeed the most proportionate figures with admir¬ 
able poise and balance, illustrated by an apsaras playing on a flute (pi. XL B). _ Some 
of the characteristic sculptural types of Khajuraho arc introduced for the first time in 
this temple. The sculptures of the Jagadambi and Chitragupta are slightly le^ massive 
than those of the Viivanatha, but not quite as slender as those of the Kandariya and 
have yielded some of the most artistic figures of erotic couples (pi. XLV). 

The characteristic sculptural types of Khajuraho attain their maturity in the 
Kandariya-Mahadeva temple which displays tall and slender figures with distinctive 
^ysiognomy, writhing round their axis often in highly-contorted postures (pi. XLl A), 
The Vamana and Adinatha carry on the sculptural tradition of the Kandariya and show 
elegantly tall figures with tapering legs. They display a wide variety of apsarasts in many 
difficult and tortuous poses, illustrated by a dancing apsaras from the Adinatha (pi. XLII). 

The sculptural art Is on a definite decline in the Javari and Chaturbhuja temples, 
which represent largely conventionalized figures without much expr^ion or life.^ The 
Dulltdco represents the last glow of the dying lamp, as it combmes highly dynamic and 
romantic sculptures, such as those of dancing apsarasts (pi, XLI B) and flying mdj^adhr^^ 
(pl. XLII I), with degenerate, stereotyped and lavishly-ornamcntrf figures (pi. XLIV), 
marking the exhaustion of the remarkable vitality for which the Khajuraho sculptures 
are justly famotis. 
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1, INTRODUCTION 

T he Budphisi caves of Pttalkhora (lat, 20° 20'N.,long. 75° 00'E.) are excavatep 
into the rock of the Satamala range, also known as Chandora, on the norlherti 
fringe of Aurangabad District, Bombay State, and arc approached from a place 
called Bhatnarwadi, 42 miles from Aurangabad, on the road connecting Aurangabad 
with Chalkgaon in East Khandesh Dbtrici in the same State. From Bhamarwadi a 
country-track of 7 miles leads to the caves via the villages Upla, Amba and Tanda. As 
the crow flics, the caves He 50 miles to the west-south-west of Ajanta and 23 mtles to 
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the north-west of Ellora. They arc located in a wild picturesque ravine in the Deccan 
trap* * From the elevated plateau overlooking the ravine by which they are situated is 
seen at a distance the fomudable triangular hill of Khairamai at the foot of which are the 
remains of the medieval icmples'of Patan. 

Due to the inaccessibilily of Pitalkhora, the caves have not attracted wide attention. 
The earliest account of them seems to have appeared in 1853, w hen John Wilson gave a 
very brief description of the cAariyfl-cave (Cave 3, below, p. 72) and the adjoining 
rtAartf-cave (Cave 4, below, p. 73), including the paintings in the former and the 
sculptures in the latter.' In their monumental book, Cast TtmpiiS o/ ZnA'a, Fei^usson and 
Burgess gave a more detailed account of the caves and specially mentioned the same chaitya 
and the vikora* In another work* Burgess drew particular attention to the capitals on the 
pilasters of the vikara and dealt w-ith the inscriptions, two in the ekaitja andlhe five over the 
cell-doors of tlic piAara, recording gifts from the natives of Praiishdiana.* The characters 
of the inscriptions in the chaitya w-ere ascribed by liim to the Mauryan period on account 
of their supposed resemblance with A^okan diaracters. 

In more recent years M, G. Dikshit gave a short description of the caves, especially 
emphasizing the development of their architectural forms.* He also mentioned the tw'o 
unnoticed caves (Caves 10 and 11, below, p. 78) lying on the opposite side of the ravine; 
though he could not do justice to them, as Oiey were full of debris, he pointed out that they 
belonged to etna fiist^second centuries a.d. and thus helped in bridging the gap in the 
development of rock-cut architecture and in providing a continuous hbtory of n^k-cut 
activities at Pitalkhora starting in the second century b. c. and culminating with the 
re-occupation of the caves in the sixth-seventh cenlurits a.d. 

The caves were taken charge of by the Department of Archaeology, Government of 
India, In 1953. In the course of the last few years, the two caves noticed by Dikshu have 
been completely cleared and two more (Caves 12 and 13, bcluw, p. on 

the same side of the rav-ine discovered and cleared. Last year were also revealed, during 
clearance, some unique features in the chatiya and the riAam of the previously-^own group. 
This comprehensiveall-round clearance has exposed the on^al architectural fcatiiriw of the 
caves, as far as they are extant, and has salvaged remarkable sculptthat had lallcti 
with the disintegration of the faradc. The prospects were indeed promising, for there were 
indications that flights of steps had originally existed m ^th Caves 3 and 4 evidently 
leading down to a lower forecourt, and the rock-mass of the facade, O" ^ 

forecourt, must have brought down with it sculptures that perham might have existed 
thereon. Both the supc ficial observations were amply confi med, for unique sculptures, 
both in silu and detached, crystal reliquaries, miniature slupas and inscriptions were 
discovered as a result of the all-round clearance. 

2. PITALKHORA IN ANCIENT TIMES 

The caves of Pitalkhora lay on an ancient caravan-routc (rSrttoi*e-pol*') !)• 
Caravan'fmm Sc G^vardhana country (Nasik region) and from SorparaU (Sopara, 

' Jflwr. Soiabay Br, Roy. As, Soc,, tV (1853), pp. 357-M. 543 jg 

*1 Fereussfin and I. Burecss, Gaw V ILund'jn, 18W), pp. 242-46. 

•jar BuiMU C«. Tmpl„ (ior W«.»r, Areh. Sprv. West. Ind., 

W (L/mdorij 1883), pp. 11-12 p 

*?resh^lfeht^i^^^thc Pitalkhora caves’, Joan Bimboy VI. nos. 1-2 ' 

(New Delhi, 1958). p. 65 and pk LXW-LXXlX. 
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THE ROCK~CVr C-im OF FITALKHORA 

District Thana) crossed the Indhyadri hill dose to where these eaves arc situated m order 
to reach their destination Praiishtlilna, die capital of the ^tav^anas and a great com¬ 
mercial centre a few centuries before and after the Christian epoch. The route almost 
followed the present-day Chalisgaon-Aurangabad-Pailhan road; Ellora, which the later 
Buddhists chose as the site for their rock-cut monasteries, was also on the route. The 
Outram Pass is thus only recent attempt to. provide an all-weather track connecting the 
plains of Khandesh with the tableland on which Pat than stands. 

In this connexion, a little digression is necessary to point out a similar situation of 
the Ajanta caves as well. The northern route from Ujjam, after crossing the Narmada 
and proceeding beside modern Burhanpur, came to the ancient tcHATi of Bahai (Distrlci 
East Khandesh)from where the 'caravans cither tvent south, to Pratishthana, or w«at, 
to Nasik. Those that went to Pratishthana climbed the Indhyadri range in the vicinity 
of Ajanta. The road from Bahai to Pratishthana passed beside Aurangabad,' which 
again has Buddhist caves. The identification of the ancient Bhogaviidltana* with 
Bhokardan (District Aurangabad), w'hich lies half-way between Ajanta and Auranga^d 
and where the author recently discovered an ancient habitation-site of the early historical 
period, supplies a link in this route. 

To come back to Pitalkhora. When news of the discoveries here appeared in the 
press, Shri Framed Chandra, Assistant Curator, Prince of AValcs Museum, Bombay, 
drew the author’s attention to the list ofjrflMcj of different places given in the Buddhist 
text AfflAdmajuri, wherein is mentioned the yokska Saftkarin as residing at Pitangalyat* 
................. .Pratish^hdnt cka Khandakah 1 

Pitangalyeshu Sankdri Tarangasatydiii Sukkdvakak 1 
Jddsikyt Svjtdaro yaksim Asango Bharukachchhdit I 

‘Khandaka [lives) at Pratish^ana, Sahkarin at Phangalya, Sukhavaha at Taranga- 
vati, Sundara at Nasikya, Asahga at Bharukachchha’. 

While Nasikya is Nasik and Bharukachcha Is Broach on the Narmada estuary, 
TarangavatT may be Taranga (District Mehsana). W^hat is more important for the present 
purpose is that Pitahgalya has been identified with Ptolemy s Petrigala and may also be 
regarded as the ancient name of Pitalkhora,* If this is correct, the setmence of place-names 
in the Mahdmay&ri almost follows the ancient Pratishthana-Bharukachcha route. 
Pitahgalya-Petrigala was evidently a township, the remains of which exploration may one 
day bring to light. 


3. CHRONOLOGY 

There is no doubt that the cave-excavations at Pitalkhora were the outcome of ^e 
same architectural activity as was responsible for similar excavations ^ 

in the trap-region of the northern Deccan in the centuries just preceding and foUowmg 

‘Excavadon conducted at this place by the writer 
a fiourUhing town in the early historical period, wih remains of ehalcoUthic habitation at the lowest 

Aurangabad may be identified with RSjatalaka (Rajatad5ga)m^™tioned in 

Jew. Bombiy\. R^. X. &e., VI ( 18 SI), p. 3; LUders, Lut of Brahmi imcnptiom. Eptpopkvx 

ii; c«ly io^ripnons, LU.™, .A A,«». SH K6, 2M, 373 573. 

U.F, Hist, .fijf., XV, pt, ii (1942), P* 28- 
*/6»V., p. 41. 
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Christ. Again, these eaves share the charactcrUtic with other eaves in the region of a 
fairJy long desertion after the first phase of activity and a rc-^cupation during a second 
phase, in the fiftli-sixth centuries a.d. It is customar)^ to associate respectively these two 
phases, pDliticaJIy, witJi the ^atavahana-Kshahar^ta and Vakatalta regimes and, in 
terms of Buddhist sectarianism, with the Hinayana and Mahay ana. It should, at 
the same time, be noted that the second phase did not witness at Pitalkhora any fresh exca¬ 
vation or any extensive rc-cmbcUishmcnt by way of the decoration of the cavc-fa^adcs, 
etc., with carved Buddba-Bodhisattva figures, which is one of the characteristics of the 
second phase at almost all other caves in the region: in fact, in the whole range of the 
Pitalkhora caves, there is not a single sculpture of Buddha or the fiodhisailvas, practically 
the only evidence of the re-occupation of the caves during the second phase being furnished 
by the paintings of Buddha-Bodhisattva figures, sometimes accompanied by painted 
records, in Cave 3 (below, p, 72). PalacogFa|ihicalIy, these records arc ascribabJe to circa 
sixth century a.d.’ Within these limits, the intemal chronology of the excavation of the 
Pitalkhora caves can be only tentatively worked out on general considerations, aided by the 
evidence of architectural and sculptural forms and inscriptions where available. 

Of the caves in Group I (below, pp. 71-78), only Caves 3 and 4 have inscriptions 
m situ; on palaeograpiilcal grounds they may be assigned to the second century b.c. These 
tw‘o caves may therefore belong to that period. T^at they arc contemporary with each 
otiicr is also indicated by their sharing a common forecourt, which shows that their excava¬ 
tion was designed simultaneously. Cave 2, which too faces the same forecourt, may 
also belong to that period. 

^ The remains of Cavc^ 1 are too scanty to be of any use for dating purposes, but its 
contiguity with those mentioned above may indicate more or less the same date for it. 

1 C same period, viz. second century b.c., may be ascribed the inscription (below, 

p. 76 and pi. LI 1 Cj on a loose boulder lying in front of Gave 5, from which, evidently, it 
got detached. Cave 5 may, therefore, claim an equal antiquity. 

Caves 6 to 9, itKluding 6.A, were the result of the westward extension of the rock* 
cxca\'ation ^tivity. Of them, Caves 6 and 7 have some common leatures, viz. the astylar 
nail, vaulted roof with sockets for wooden attachments in some cells and stepped merlons 
on the architrave and brackets, which may possiblv indicate for them a date somewhat 
later than the preceding ones. Cave 9, with a berm with the itfi/rJtfl-pattcm on the 
architrave, may be ascribed to the first ccniury n.c. 

Caves 10 and 11 of Group 11 (below, p. 78} may be assigned to the first-second 
century a^, on the b^is^ of the developed shape of the stapas and architectural details 

therein. Caves 12 and 13, lacking these features, should belong to an earlier period, say 
the first century b.c, r r f 


The sculptures, both in situ and recovered loose from the debris, all belong, as stated 
abw^ to this first phase of the occupation of the eaves, covering the first two centuries 
luf setting^ up of detached (as distinct from rock-engraved) 

sutures on the fa?ad« of t^hc caves (e.g. Cave 4, p. 73), and Cave 13 (p. 79), to make 

the worn-out rock-surfaces, generally took place later than the excavation of the 

eaves themselves. 


of sculptures starts, stylistically, with those characterized bv an archaic 

W ivi if' P- and pi. LV A, and^fl^jAitr, pp. 81-83 and pU. LVI 

and lAII), which form the earliest sculptures in western India, and gradually gathers 

phaMr "I” palacographical examination of any painted record of the second 

phase of die western Indian caves, including Aianta, has as yet becA undertaken. 
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THE ROCK-CUT OF FITALKHOJUi 

^ Ttit disc^iMV or'ilie sprinkler of the Red Polished Ware, reganied as of Sawian 

= L"JrnSasnrdd“S ="~g"Ltp'e S “e‘&1ed.“a.erk.a., 

and were current at many sites till much later times. 


4, THE CAVES 

The eaves (pL XLVI) are sitnated on of a deep cut tow 

a hill-stream plunging ^ 67^ called here 6roup I, one has to 

to ^ViUon and Fergusson and Burgess, p. 67)^ c here p ^ 

cross the stream. The newlydis^'cred other/ the first cave 

the Other side of the ravine, _ (Cave 9) of Group I. The ^ves 

{.^rbie'S ^rSu"bfd“he?r6.v.», 1 ■« 9 (including 6A) eonsUtnung Group 1 
(pi. XLVIIl A) and Caves 10 to 12 Group 11. 

A, Grout I 
(i) Caw 1 

Cave t has undergone much ^^rtSol!^^^ w^en door¬ 
opening, but the extant that iL ^pbg cavern represents the ruins 

jambs and benches to serve as ^ I £ W «.uth-wcsl end and had two 

of two or more rock-cutviAdras. One such ^ rock-cut bench. In the wide 

cells in the back and t^c on the ’ - j difficult to determine their number, 

portion also there arc indications of at a height of 4 ft. from the floor-level, 

the rock into which the cave was of time weathered, thus causing the da- 

a very loose ISiich originally demarcated the caves from one 

appearance of the thin partition _ decav of the caves, 

another and otherwise contributing to the decay 


(iiji Cave 2 

The receu. cleuruuce of .he 

it to Cave 2, the forecourt being another. The wall diving caves 

and 4; the three caves are thus ^ disintegration of the nock, pic extant 

2 and 3 has completely disappeared cn the right side, each prodded 

remains of Cave 2, a ntAam, consist tL back and the damaged remains of two 

with one or two raised benches, a long ben ^ ^ith loose covering slabs, it 

cells on the left. An important jntjj Cave 3 but was very 

drained out tvater which w'ould have oth_ ceiling of its vaulted roof. 

diverted through a wide aperture by ^ monumente is a good example 

This cflectivc mciht^ of dealing with leakages m roc 

of ancient conscrt'atlon. 
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(iii) Cave 3 

Cave 3, a chaitja-cavCf though described in the past by Fergusson and Burgess,' 
is again dealt ivilh here, as it has been noticed that their <Icscription is not accurate m 
essential details, probably owing to the fact that the frontage of the cave and the extant 
stumps of pillars were not previously exposed. The complete clearance of the cave has 
revealed that it is 35 ft. wide and 06 ft. long with an apsidal end. Ongioally th^e were 
in all ihirtyscvcn octagonal rock-cut pillars separating the aisle from the hall. Of them, 
the front five of the right side and four of the left arc missing, except for their trac« on the 
ground. Of the rest, sixteen were reconstructed in the recent past by the former Hydera¬ 
bad State as rectangular masonry pillars and the remaining twelve stand almost intact 
in their original form and even retain remnants of paintings of drea sixth century, as also 
two early inscriptions contemporaneous %%'ith the excavation of the cave,* The inscriptions, 
on the tenth and eleventh pillars from outside on the right, record that one was a gift of 
Mitadeva of the Gadhika (perfumers’?) family and the other of the sons of Saihghaka, 
both hailing from Patithana (Pratishthana, Faith an). 

All the pillars have a slight inward rake and are similar to those of the ebaitja at 
Bhafa and Cave 10 at Ajanta. The aisles arc 4 ft. 11 in. wide and have stone ribs on the 
ceiling, which is like a half-arch. The vault of the nave was once pros-ided with wooden 
ribs, as in the ehaiijas of Bhaja and Karla; though all woodwork has now completely 
perished, their positions can still be marked (pL XLVTII C). The squp'c spaces between 
the w'oodcn ribs were once decorated with paintings on plaster, of which a few traces of 
panels witli lotuses exist. 

The paintings on the pillars (pL XLVII) and side-walls call for a special study. It 
may only be noted here that all the extant pillars bear paintinp of Buddh^^ and the 
Bodhisattvas. A noticeable fact about the paintings on the walls is that die original w'all- 
surface, which had badly weathered due to the disintegration of the layer of bole (above, 
p. 71), was repaired with closely-jointed stone slabs and given a coat of plaster when the 
paintings were executed during the second phase of the cave. This is another example 
of ancient conservation. 

The stupa, owing to the friable nature of the rock, had to be partly structural and 
partly rock-cut; in its present state it is bereft of the anda^ which w'as of masonry. Its 
circumference at the base is 36 ft. 

Through sheer luck, crystal reliquaries were discovered within the sISpa (pL LX 111 B, 
J, 4 and 5), They were contained in oblong sockets specially chiselled in the back side 
of the drum of the stupa and plugged by close-fitting stone slabs after the deposit of the relics 
inside: one socket, 6 in. X4 m, in., was without any plug. The second socket, 2 in.X 
2 in. x2| in,, close to the first and in. above the base of the drum, yielded a ring-like 
object (pi. LXIIi B, 6), The next socket, 3 in. x 4 in. X ^ in., occurred 2 ft. 6 in. away 
from the second, at a height of 2 ft., and yielded the largest of the r/ii^j-shaped reliquaries 
fpl. LXIII B, /). The fourth socket, 1 ft. 4 in. above the ground-level and 2 in. x3 in.X 
3^ in. in dimensions, also contained two r/u/ia-shapcd reliquaries (pi. LXIII B, 4 and 5). 
It was further observed that on the left face of the stupa there was a socket, I ft. 1 in. X 
4 J in. X 24 in., without the plugging slab. Further, on the top of the drum, over which the 
masonry anJa had been placed, was a rock-cut chamber, 1ft. 10 in. X 1 ft. 3 in. X 1 ft- 4 in,, 
with an interior flange, at a depth of 4 in., to keep in position the covering slab. This 
chamber might have contained the principal relies over w'htch the stupa bad been raised. 


'Fergusson and Burgess, 1 ^p, eit. 

'Burgess, op. of., pp. 83-84; LUdcis, ap. eit, nos. 1187 and ] 188. 
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THE ROCK-CUT C‘4F£5 OF PlTALKHORA 


The rock-cut st^a in the ckaitys~cnv^ at fihaja^ it is observed, has simitar sockets, 
which, unfortunately, are bereft of their plugging slabs and consequentiy of relics. The 
positions of the sockets are, however, almost identical with those of die Pitalkliora rfu/ifl. 
It appears, therefore, that die practice of depositing reliquaries in rock*cut stupas, in the 
manner described above, was in vogue when the caves were excavated. 

Another feature that came to light is a flight of eleven steps, the lower five being on 
a broader basement. On the rock-surface on each side of the steps is a sculptured panel 
in low relief depicting a prancing winged horse in the corner of the shorter side of the 
rhombus and %y/oyakshas with their hands over their bead, as if supporting the balustrade 
(pL XLIX A). Both are dwarfish and pot-bellied and have wrinkled foreheads, bulging 
eyes and broad and fiat noses; their humorous character is obvious. The larger one, to 
the right, has his mouth closed and checks wrinkled; he wears a karna-rfish{am on the lobe 
of the visible right ear, the upper part of w'hich is that of an animal {iaftka-kariia). The 
smallerto the left, has a smiling countenance, bis teeth visible through the parted 
lips; like the first, he too has the iattka-karna. The sculptured panel on the left flank of 
the steps is not well-preserved. 

These^ujtjAtir appear to precede in time their massive counterparts in front of Cave 3 
of Nasik and bear a family-resemblance to the pot-bellied Tokshasas in the riAerd-cavc of 
Bhaja. 

On the lower basement on each side of the steps there is a small round cavity, 1 ft. 3 in. 
in diameter and 7 in. in depth, where probably loose images were fixed. The plinth, 
6 ft. 7 in. higher than the level of the forecourt, is otherwise plain except for the soft 
rounded mouldings at the level of the upper flight of steps. The basement projects for¬ 
ward on either side, and there arc two pilasters over the broader rock-ctit basement: 
where the rock was poor, the pilasters were made in masonry'. On cither side of the 
entrance was probably a low vtdika, as can be seen from the remnants of cross-bars of the 
irrdiAa-pattem and from the cavities on the door-jambs of the entrance. 

(iv) Cave 4 

Cave 4, the great viAirOt was once adorned with a magnificent sculptured facade, 
which, except for the traces of sculptures and rAai'/rfl-vrindow ornamentation at itt top, 
is now damaged owing to the breaking ofT of huge blocks of rock at mlncrablc points in 
this rather poor quality of trap full of seams and fissures. Of the remnants of the fagadc 
a TOW of six rAet^fl-w'indows with the interior decorated w'ith a recessed window-pattern 
and animal figures between the semicircular rock-cut rediia-pattcm is seen. Below this 
is the sculpture of a mUhuna. 

The features of this cave, including the sculptures on the pilasters of the back cells, 
have been described by Fergusson and Burgess,* ivho have also dealt at length with the 
winged sphinx- and animal-capitals and decorations on the fAatfjw-window arches over 
the doorways of the cells {pi. XLIX B). In this connexion, it may be recalled that sculp¬ 
tures of winged horses also appear by the steps of cave 3 (see above.) 

The cave consists of a series of seven cells in the back with a verandah in front, most 
of the pillais of which have been recently reconstructed in masonry. It appears that there 
were two more rows of pillars, of masonry, supporting the roof of the BiAdra, but they have 
now perished, leaving square incisions on the floor to indicate their posidons. 

' Fergusson and Buigcss, ap, cil., pp. 244-46. 
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The collapse of the facade has marred the view of what had at one time been a 
magnificent entrance, and the consequent accumulation of debris in the forecourt misled 
people to think that the steps In front belonged to an underground passage leading to the 
stream. The clearance of the debris {pL XLVllI B), however, has brought to light a high 
plinth with a splendid series of elephants carved on i^ edge and a very ornate entrance on 
the extreme left, Hanked by holding javelins and shields in hand. The sculp¬ 

tures of the elephants, half projecting forward with the sculptured mahouts standing 
in front, and other sculptures recovered from the debris constitute a priceless treasure of 
early art. The detached sculptures are dealt with below (pp. 80-8S); only those which 
even now form part of the rock-cut tdAdra are described here, 

A feature w hich needs special mention is the very ingenious arrangement of diverting 
water that found its way into the cave tlirough cracks: long tunnel-like openings were 
bored into the ceiling and the water was allowed to flow fully into the cave, in the floor 
of which a channel was cut to lead the water outside near the entrance. There are two 
such openings in the ceiling of this cave, one on the right side of the back cell and the 
other in the right side cell. 

The stepped entrance to the cave, located at the left end of the forecourt, leads to the 
floor of the vihira by a flight of eleven steps. The plinth of the as stated above, 

has a series of nine elephants ending with an almost Hfe-si^e horse in profile with a male 
figure In front and a behind (pL L). The elephatiis are damaged, tneir 

heads and trunks l^ing in the foreground* 

The elephants (pL L A), with their massive and rather stiff forelegs, are shown as 
stepping forward out of a shelf cut below the floor of the cave and appear to bear tlie 
weight of the cave. Pearl ornaments and pendants hang down from the upper ear-lobes 
and at the lower ends are suspended bells resting on the trappings. In place of tusks, 
there are holes^ probably to receive detachable decorated ivory or w'ooden tusks, diough 
in some cases the tusks are carved in stone itself and have floral wreaths attached. On 
their necks arc ornaments like clustered strings* 

Between the forelegs and trunk of each elephant is its mahout, with an turned 

half-right, so that the trunk of the respective elephant hides the left shoulder of the mahout. 
Two such detached sculptures are described below (p. 85). 

The elephant-sculptures have their prototype tn their Mauryan counterpart 
at Dhaull in Orissa, and appear to have influenced the later artists; the magnificent 
series of elephants and lydias on the plinth of the great Kailas (eighth century) and Iitdra^ 
sabha (ninUp-tenth century) at Ellora might owe their inspiration to them. They have also 
a family-resemblance to the mighty el^hants carved in the rA^iTyti-cave at Karla^ District 
Poona (first century a.o.), the only dinerence being that the mahouts at Karla are shown 
riding on the elephants. Another typologically and chronologically comparable example 
comes from Ceylon, where the immense platform of the Ruanweli dagoba at Anuradha- 
pura is made to appear as if it is supported by a row' of elephants on all the four sides of the 
basement. 'These elephants form the*retaining wall; they were modelled in brickwork 
and placed than two feet apart; only their heads and fore legs appear; their height is 
above nine feet*.* It is stated that they w^erc coated with durable lime-plaster and the 
holes in the jaws where the tusks were inserted are still visible. There are also traces of 
ornamental trappings which were executed in bold relief. This dag^^ba is attributed to the 
times of Dutta-G^manf (101-77 B.o.).* It will, therefore, appear that the tradition of 


* H* W- Cane, T& Boak ^/C^Un (London, 1912}^ 555 and pL 676- 

* A. K. Coomaraswamy, Hisfoiy of fndian and hdonman Art (London^ 1927), p* 158. 
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depicting elephants carved on plinths of monuments is of great antiquity and later on 
resulted in the splendid rows of gaja-thariis met w'ith in medieval temples. 

The entrancc'doorway (pi, LI A), 5 ft. 4 in, x 2 ft. 6 in., has its jambs ornamented 
with beautiful designs of half-lotuses and the trl^rairta.' Just behind the jambs arc circular 
sockets for fixing wooden door-leaves. On each side in front stands a very dignified 
dvara-pala, clad in a dhoti and a close-fitting tunic and holding a javelin in one hand and 
a sliield in the other. The shields are oblong in shape and their ends are decorated with 
tassels and small bells; they remind one of their counterparts in the frieze in Cave I 
(Ranfnur) of Udayagiri" in Orissa (first century n.c.). BoUi the dvdra-pdlos hold javelins 
in their hands, the right one in his right hand and the left one in bis left. The right 
dvara-pSia has a short dagger in a broad scabbard attached to his belt, which is seen just 
behind the shield; the left one has a sword tied to his ckhonm-mra, its hilt between his waist 
and left hand. Both the sculptures are remarkable for their very realistic modelling, the 
depiction of garments and a smiling expression, which nevertheless bespeaks strength and 
\dgour. Their faces show bulging and fleshy cheeks, thick Ups and wide-open eyes. 
The ponderous chests, the heavy and muscular arms and the firm standing pose give the 
figures the perfect demeanour of an alert sentinel. Their head-dress, formed by the knot 
of the turban decorated with pearl-stringed mil as ^ reminds one of similar head-dresses 
depicted at Sanchi and later on at Amaravati. Both of them have hea \7 ksrna-vtsh\anas, 
a close-fitting mati round the neck and a cross-belt ov'cr the tunic, which is kept in position 
by the two broad bends, one just below the other, round the waist. Below’ the tunic 
is the undergarment ending in a triangular leaf-shaped frill, reminiscent of similar drapery 
at Bhaja and Bharhut. The entwining the arms arc simple and round in section, but 

the wristlets are highly decorated and appear to be studded with beads. 

Over the head of each daira^pHa is an elephant in profile, the trunk missing. Over 
the left elephant is the damaged sculpture of a kinmra. Set within these two elephants and 
above the doonvay was an oblong panel of Gaja-Lakshmi (below, p, 80 and pt. LV A), now 
faltcn from its original place. 

On the left wall projecting forward beyond the left end of the courtyard, is a fivc- 
hooded cobra in low’ relief fpl, LI B), In the hoods are bored holes, from which water 
from the rock-cut channel described above (p- 74) probably oozed out, ^ can be guesed 
from the water-marks on die sculpture. Just above the sculpture is a rock-cut socket, 
filled tvith a close-fitting block, probably meant to regulate the flow of w’ater through 
the holes-' 

As staled above {p. 74), beyond the elephants on the right side is an almost life-size 
sculpture of a horse with a figure of a male m Front and a cAaiwf-bearer behind (pi. L B). 
This unique sculpture, with an inscribed record giving the name of the donor over it, was 
once hidden by a rubble wall, erected to support the overhanging portion of the rock which 
had disintegrated and was threatening to collapse, It is quite likely that this ugly but 
compulsory conservation was effected during the second phase of the caves. The horse 
may perhaps depict the event of the Great Departure, on the analogy of a comparable 
sculpture f below, p, 80), about the identification of which with that event there is no doubt. 

' The iamb of the entrance-doorway of the Nasik f/«ijYnff-cave has a similar decoration. Besides, 
the entrance of this ihailya Ls abo flanked and appears to have copied the earlier model 

provided by Fitalkhora. 

'Fergusaon and Burgess, fl/f. fli., pi. I, l j l . v- j- . 

^ A similar sculpture of a ndgo appears close to the watcr-cistcm attached to the oihdra at Kundivte. 
The depiction of near a water-cistern .and its peculiar representation at PitaSkhora are worthy 
of special attention. 
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The projeedw to the right of the horse'sculpturc depicts a female Itgurc seated on 
a raised pedestal (pi. LUI AJ._ The sculpture is broken above the waist. The lower 
portion dearly shows that she is seated in savya-lalUdsaaa under an umbrella held over 
her head by an attendant^_ who stood half concealed behind the scat but is now comple¬ 
tely missing except for his left foot with the anklet showing itself by the side of the 
platlbrm on which the main Bgure is carved. The very graceful manner in which die 
right loot, with anklets, of the main figure rests on the pada-^pUka makes one feel that 
this sculpture, when complete, must have been one of ^cat artistic beauty. The sSii 
is shown with beautiful folds, one of its ends hanging down from below the left fix>t 
over the pedestal. From the modelling of the slender waist and the foot and the manner 
in which the folds of the garment arc carved, one fccis that the sculpture belongs to the 
first century b.c. 

The cave is also important on account of its inscriptions. The ones previously known' 
are engraved on the opening of each cell. The donors arc in alt cases members of the family 
of the royal physician. The ones now discovered are mentioned below. 

The indisimet inscription (pi. LI I A) above the horse consists of two tines, of which 
the upper one is badly damaged. It reads as follows; 

Line 1 [Dhe]tiuk[dJcd]fasa Sttm^sa-puiena Ka~ 

Line 2 nkma kata 

‘Done by Kanha (Kpshj;;ia), the son of Samasa, of Dhenukahata*. 

Tim Kai]iha may be the same Kat^ha, the kiranya^kdra, who was re^nsible for the 
inscribed image ofyah/ia at the place (below, p. 81). Dhenukakata of this inscription 
also finds mention in a number of inscriptions from Karla and one each from Shdanvadi 
and Kanheri,* of all of which Pitalkhora is the northernmost, TTie identification of the 
town* is not yet established, but one may have to search for it in the Mamala country or 
near Kalyan somewhere on the ancient trade-route connecting the Bor Ghat with Sopara. 
On palaeographical grounds, the inscription can be ascribed to the second-first century B,c 

,, inscription (pi. LII B), carved on a pilaster in the left wall, reads..,, 

ja bkickhumyd ddtta[m] thaibko], 'the pillar {is) the gift of the nun....’ The inscrip- 
lion may be ascribed to circa second century b.c. 

The third inscription is on the adjoining pilaster in the left wall in line with the 
modem pillars. It is too fragmentary and the few discernible Bfahml letters do not 
convey any meanmgi 


(v) Cave 5 


Cave 5 is a vih^a but h so damaged that the prior existence of cells therein can on[y 
be guessed by a carefu! study of the vestiges of the entrance to cells, benches, etc- It 
appears that the ciAdra had five cells on cither side, each provided with a bench either at 
the back or on the side. On the back side there were four cells, the two in the centre 
^ Ihrthcr deepened to provide two additional cells. An Intctesting feature of the cave 
IS a slightly projecting cell, 13 ft. 10 in. X 7 ft., on the left side with an apsidal, partly 


' Buigcss, op. tii.f p, 84 . 

•Liiders nos. 1020. 1090, 1092, 1093, 1096, 1097 and U2l. 

cenUy D* D. Kosambi has tried to identify Dhenukikata with Devagad or Devghar situated 
(1955) horseshoe curve of ihc hills of Karla, Atiaiu Svc. Bimbay, XXX, pt, ii 
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structuraJ, end, and one wonders whether the ceU w'as a ckaitja with a structural slSpa at 
the apsidal end. It has near the entrance a short bench on one side and two steps, of 
which the lower one is semicircular at the left end. 

The cave has a small verandah with oblong projecting steps. The sockets cars'cd 
on the plinth indicate the prior existence of masonty pillars. 

In front of the cave is a huge loose boulder on which is carved the inscription.,.. 
jia aikisenijtd (pi. LII C); it seems to record the gift of a guild of bankers and is thus im¬ 
portant in throwing light on the economic structure of the contemporary society. The 
inscription is ascribablc on palaeographical grounds to the second century B.c. 


(vi) Cam 6 

This cave, also a vikdrat had probably fifteen cells, of which tltose on the left and back 
sides arc slightly better preserved than the rest. The brackets and the pyramidal pattern 
over the architrave of the rear walls of the back cells are interesting (pi. LlII B), as has 
already been noted by Dikshit.' Each cell has a door-step. At the entrance to the mhdm 
there appears to have been at a shghtly tower level a small verandah, the inner side 
of which was anciently repaired by burnt bricks, each measuring 16 in. X 8 in, X 2^ in. 
In some of the walls of cells was cut a small oblong niche. 

Patches of old plaster, of cow-dung, husk, etc., with traces of paint on them, are 
still visible on the walls and ceiling. 


(vii) Cave SA 

Cave 6A consists of the damaged remains of eight cells in one row in four groups; 
it was thus a vikSra. The part t don-walls between the cells and the entire roof arc altogether 
missing. In the back w^l are oblong niches. 

(viii) Cam 7 

Cave 7 is a mhdfa with fifteen celts, five on each of the sides ex^t the front, and 
an unpillared hall in the middle. All the cells have entrance-steps.^ There arc brackets 
suppordng the ceiling over the back side-bench in one of the cells in the back wall; the 
adjoining cell to the left is connected with it by a doorway cut through the middle bench. 
The pyramidal merlons on the architrave on the back w^ above the bracket are similar 
to those in Cave 6. The ceiling of the cell is vaulted and has grooves for wooden ribs. 
Traces of old plaster and paint are seen on the ceiling. 

Between this and Cave S is an unfinished rock-cut dstem. 


(ix) Cave 8 

Close to the cistern are three cells with benches, constituting Cave 8, a small 
uihard. 


‘Dikshit, At. 
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(x) Ctise 9 

Cave 9, with extensions on both sides, is a large vikdra with some interesting feature. 
Its facade was originally supported on four pillars and two pil^ters leading into a verandah, 
26 ft. long and 5 ft. 9 in. svide, with a cell at each end. There appears to have been a 
central doorway, the remnants of the walls of which exist on both sides lading from the 
verandah to the main hall. Inside the hall, on three sides, are five cells, each with a 
bench. The parlltion-walb between the cells arc missing. There is a vc^ hne berm 
with the i/frfrJta-pattem on the architrave running all round the wall-suifacc above the cell- 
doors (pL LIV A). From the usual indications, the cave appears to have been plastered 

and painted^ 

At the eastern end of the cave is another small piftaM with three cells, on the western 
side of which arc the remains of a still another vihdra with four or five cells. 


B, Group II 


{!) Cave 10 

Cave 10 has a small forecourt, 12 ft, x8 ft., with a projecting rock on either side. 
Looking at the facade, one notices a roughlyhewn doorway, 5 ft. 6 m.x2 ft. 8 m., m 
front wall, which is 3 ft. 10 in. thick. Above the entrance is a semicircular niche, 9 It. 
wide at the base, 6 ft. 9 in. high and 2 ft. 8 in. deep, with a wmdowM^pcntng, 3 ft. 4 m. X 
1 ft. 6 in. Careful observation reveals that the arch of the niche had stone ribs. 

The cave itself is a pillarless apsidal hall, 17 ft. 7 in. deep and 8 ft. 4 in. wide, with a 
height of 12 ft. 7 in. The height of the stupa, its haTotikd broken, is 6 ft. 6 in and its cir¬ 
cumference at the base is 17 ft. 9 in. It tapers upwards, and at the junction of the drum 
and the anda there is a 7 J in. broad band of the vedikd. Above it is a short offset of 3 in„ 
and still aliove is a rather squat anda with a circumference of 11 ft. 8 m. There are two 
holes on the opposite side-walls, which were probably meant to hold a horizontal bar from 
which offerings or lamps were hung. 

The side-walls of the hall slightly taper upwards, and there is indication that the cave 
was not finished. The harmikd is damaged but may perhaps have contained some reties. 


(ii) Cave U 

Cave 11, with a damaged fagadc, contains three rock-cut smpas, probably excavated 
in different periods. The cave had probably a dwarf-wall, through which there was an 
entrance-opening, about 4 ft. ID in, wide. Two of the stand in a dilapidated condi¬ 

tion but the third and innermost one is fairly intact. The stdpa in the front chamber, mea¬ 
suring 15 ft. 6 in. X 15 ft., has, in spite of its damaged condition, its harmikd still m posi¬ 
tion over the extant part of the a^da. 

Behind this cave is a cell, 7 ft. 10 in. deep and 11 ft. 9 in. wide, containing a st&p^ 
with its harmikd and a carved chhattra on the ceiling. In the back portion of the mda 
are two holes, excavated in the tapering portion of the aifda just behind the hamuka; they 
might have been the chambera for relics. One of them is oblong and the other arcular. 
The former has a ledge, I En. below the top, to receive a cover. 
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There is yet another stSpa to die cast of the first stSpa in a separate oblong excavation, 
9 ft. U in. x7 ft. 3 in. This is also damaged, but the chhatfra, carv'cd on the ceiling, is 
extant. 


(iii) Cait 12 

Sharing a common forecourt, the last two caves, Caves 12 and 13, are hoih chuitjjfas^ 
The forecourt in front of Cave 12 is 11 ft. wide and has three steps, each 4 ft. 7 in. wide, 
with an easy rise, iTu; cave had originally a narrow entrance, but with the fall of the 
entire facade it is difficult to say how the door-frame was fixed. To the right side of the 
entrance are the remains of a sculpture indicated only by the remnants of the feet marking 
the existence of a di^ara-pata figure. Entering inside, one notices a very narrow verandah, 

1 ft. 9 in. wide, along the entire width of the cell, formed by an 11 m. wide pilaster-bke 
projection. Careful observ-ation re^'eals that this pilaster must have supported the cAatijfa- 
window over the doonvay. 

The cAatVyu-hall is without pillars and is apsidal on plan, with a total depth of 21 ft, 
8 in., the width and height being 7 ft. 6 in. and 15 ft. respectively. The slGpa in the 
apsidal end is damaged; there is an oblong socket over the onda for receiving the stem of 
the loose hamikS {pi. LIV BJ, which had originally been there but slipped down wth the 
disintegrauon of the anda and is now kept in the cave. Starting with the base, n has a 
box-like chamber covered by the wdiid-pattem in two comparimenis, over which, in the 
centre of all the four sides, are carved the heads of a male and a female. In the corners 
are bracket-figures holding the upper rectangular portion, on each side of which there 
arc two cAattyu-windows. Over this is a rectangular block broadening up in four tiers. 
On the surface of the upper portion is again a sunk vedikd. The mithuna sculpture over the 
kamtkd U unique, nowhere met with in western India. 

The vaulted ceiling of the rAaiVyd-hall has rock-cut ribs, intersected by^ ix>ck-cui 
rafters, which thus produce eight compartments betw'cen each two ribs. Tlie nbs them¬ 
selves arc inverted U^haped, have their ends slightly incurved and project about 7 in. 
from the surface of the vault* The five ribs in the apsidal end converge m the centre of 
the rearmost rib just above the apex of the stupa. 


(iv) Cave 13 

Cave 13, very much damaged, was probably entered through an oblong entrance, 
about 3 ft. wide. The apsidal hall is 27 ft. 10 in. deep, 15 ft. wide and 15 ft, high. 
There are two rows of pillara in the hall going round the stdpa m the apsidal end, thus 
di\iding the hall into a central nave and side-aisle, respectively 7 ft, and I ft. 11 hi. wide. 
There were ten pillars in two rows in the front portion and four rnorc in the apstdai cnd| 
all of them are, liowever, decayed and have only their sterns intact. The stems are 
octagonal in shape; from the stem of one of them, which stands to a height of about 3 ft., 
it appears that it had a slight rake and was tapering towards the top. 

The vaulted roof over the nave and the stSpa has stone ribs and rafters of the same 
type as in Cave 12. The roof of the side-aisle, however, is bereft of raftcre and is like an 
arc. The stSpa is damaged except for a portion of the drum, which nscs to a height of 

about 3 ft. „ . . 

Outside the cave is a loose piece of rock bearing the sculpture of a galloping horse 
with a female rider having a javelin in hand. It appears that the sculpture was carved 
on the fafadc, which, like that of Cave 4, was decorated with sculptured fnestes. 
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5. DETACHED SCULPTURES 
A. Gaja-Lakshmi 
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The sculpture, recovered in & number of pieces from the debris in front of Cave 4, 

E roved, on being joined together, to be one of Gaja-Lafcshmf (pi. LV A), which must once 
ave been set over the main entrance to that cave. It consists of the central figure of 
LaJtshmi, seated on a half-lotus with seven petals, with the soles of her feet touching each 
other, and holding in both hands buds on stalks which issue out of the lotus-seat and, along 
with the head-dress, encircle the figures, thus adding to the beauty of the composition. 
The head-dress of the goddess is centrally parted and has a big bun at its middle top and 
a teaf«omament at its base. Below the hair and almost framing the head is a wreath of 
(lowers hanging down on the shoulders. The car-ornaments {karm-veskiana) also dangle 
down below the shoulders. In addition to a Jewelled necklet (graw^a) on the neck, she 
has a beaded necklace going over the breasts and reaching farther down. Her wrists have 
heavy bracelets, three on each, and ankles wear anklets. Her slender waist has a waist' 
band and a broad girdle {mekhaia)^ holding in position the low'er garment, the folds of 
which are seen near the a:^Ics. 

On either side of Lakshmt is an elephant, each with its raised trunk pouring the 
contents of a waterjar over the goddess. The elephants stand on lotuses with their feet 
drawn together. They have cloth trappings over them, the decorated end of w-hich is 
seen on the left elephant. 


B. The Great Departure 

A squarish panel (pi. LV B), with its upper right corner broken, depicts in a graphic 
manner the Great Departure of prince Siddn^rtha from his palace and is the only scene 
from the life of Buddha found at Ihtalkliora. In the background is shown a palace-gateway 
{iQtam) in front of which stands a richly-caparUoned horse, Kanthaka, in a majestic pose, 
with an attendant standing in the gateway and holding an umbrella over it. The horse 
is artistically decorated with trappings, horse-bits, etc. The beaded ornamental strings 
covering its chest with the tassels swinging ivith its movement bespeak the mastery of the 
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artist. On its back arc richly-dccorated trappings. Its man« are artistically shown^ 
while its tail is slightly raised as would normally be vi'hcn a horse is galloping. 

In front of the horse is Chhandaka, acting here as the torch-bearer ready to move 
forward. He carries in his right hand a scabbard with the hilt resting on the shoulder. He 
wears a dhoti, the folds of winch are nicely arranged and indicate his fonvard movement. 
HU turban, though slightly damaged, is similar to that worn presently by the people in 
Maharashtra. 

This sculpture is unique on account of the archileciuraJ details carved thereon. 
Under the raised band of the pedikd is carved a ioraaa, {fig. 2, 2) the vertical jambs of which 
have a pronounced inward rake. The three arches have rounded and curled-up ends. 
Between the arches are vertical members dividing the space into eight compartments. Below 
the lowest arch is a low vedikd. It would be worth while to compare this lorans witli the one 
depicted on an early painting in Cave iO of Ajanta (second-first century b,c.) (fig, 2, 1): 
in Wh the cases the inward rake is quite pronounced. 


C. Yakshas 

1. The hrsi yaksha sculpture to be described here (pi. LVl) is a unique object, 
ll is 3 ft. 6 in. high and is almost intact from the knees upwards except the missing left 
forearm. The sculpture represents a standing corpulent male yakska^ with its hands raised 
upwards to hold a shallow bowl. Tlic corpulence of the figure is emphasized by two 
fleshy rolls on the sides, and its dwarfish but bold and robust features give it a distinction 
of its owTi. 

The front head-dress of the figure consists of two row s of hair twisted into rolls, whidi 
are increased on the back side to four with a knotted fillet dividing them into two parts. 
The expression of the face is full of wild joy resulting in a chuckle which exposes the teeth. 
The car-Iobcs are perforated and arc adorned with spiral ear-rings (kundahs), the upper 
parts of the ears imitating an animal {Sanhi'kanfa )— a traditional feature of the yakskas. 
The eyes are wide open with glee and the irises are clearly marked. Round the neck 
is a graioeya, but the most interesting feature is the string of gadrooned and collared beads 
{mani-nta!d) w-ith a large gadrooned central bead flanked by liuman-faced^ amulets, the 
cord of the string pas.sing through the ears. Tlie string is tied at the back in a knot and 
hangs dowTi till it ends in another knot. The armlets (kgfiira) entwining the short and 
muscular arm are thrce^plaitcd with hook-ap pend ages at the end and, touching the c^- 
omaments on the front, reach the back on the rear. The right wrist is adorned witii 
circular three-coiled wristlets. 

The sculpture is comparable with the squatting yakska from MahoU, Mathura,* * 
and more so the jraisAni on the western gateway ofSanchi.' In western India, similar 
figures in the round do not exist, though on the lion-pillar in front of the cAoifsa^cave at 
Kanheri arc can ed sculptures m half-relief,* On the plinth of Cave 3 at Nasik 

yaksha figures, also in half-relief, are shown as atlantcs supporting the mhara* It is also 
noteworthy tliat the facial expression of this jrnAsAtt bears a striking resemblance with that 

' V. S. Aganvata, Hatidiook of the Sculptures in tkeCutztn Musatm ofArthaeology, MuUn (Allahabad, 
1939}, p. 25 and fig. 21. 

■J, Marshall, The Meiatiatitls {Calcutta, 1^2), II, pis. LVII and LlX 

* Percy Brown, fadiaa ArchUeetuTt, Himbt and Buddhist (Bombay, 1956), p. 32. 

^C- Sivaramamurd, Sanskrit Lileroture and drf—in^uui Culture, Mem. Arch. Surv. lad., 
no. 73 (I>clhi, 1955), pi. 1 and fig. 3- 
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on the btcr dwarf from Ruanw'eli and JctavanSrama dagobas in Ceylon, \vlucli 

are often compared witli somewhat similar figures on ihc capitals of the w'cstcm gateway 
of Saiiclii ' Tnc only sculpture on the left side of the rAai^fl-cavc at iCondtiiie, District 
Kolaba, can now' be identified as a figure orjaksha, yvhkh has a ianku-karm the present 
onc,“ From the size of the head, it is surmised that it was almost twice lifc-size and when 
complete must have been a colossal image. 

Of all the sculptures recently discovered at Pitalkliora, this scutpuirc bears an 
inscription (pi. LIl DJ, which is helpful in dating this and other recovered sculptures. 
The inscription is carved in two lines on the outer right palm in cleany-cngravcd letters^ of 
the second century b.c., reading iCankad&suna hiraihakarfna kata, 'made by Ka^hadasa 
(Sanskrit Knslmadasa), a goJdsmith’. 

The MtihaMoyBn text w'hich men dons the name of lhc_>'airA<i Sankarin (abo^'e, p. 69) 
may perhaps be referring to this image, which is the most proimnem of its kind at 
Pitalkliora. 

As a piece of sculpture it displays a fine sense of modelling, in spite of ils heaedness, 
and thus ranks as one of the finest sculptures of its class in early Indian art. 

2. Another important sculpture, ajakshs acting as a dvSra-fidla (pi. LVII Al, was 
originally placed on the left side of the entrance to Cave 3; in fact, it was carved in one 
piece with the jamb of the doorway. The corresponding figure on the other door-jamb 
was found very much weather-worn and almost beyond reconstruction. The pr«c_nt 
sculpture is also damaged, the portion below the thighs being missing. Its height in tis 
present state is 5 ft. 6 in., so that its total height, when complete, must have been about 
7 ft. It would rank high among the best specimens of early Indian plastic art. 

The figure is adorned with a very elaborate tvig-Iikc head-dress, which covers the 
cars and is fronted on the crest by a circular knot with an oblong pmtrusion in ihc 
centre. On the forehead are two sharp angles formed by the fringe of the wig. Two 
beavs serpent-ornaments {sarpa-kut^dala) arc attached to the lobes of tlie cars, the upjwr 
parts of which have fan-like folds. Round the neck is a broad grmv^a impressed with 
rosettes It is tied at the back with a thick string, the end of whidi hangs down on the' 
back. From over the left shoulder run down the schematic folds of the upper prmeiU 
crossing the decorated belt which coined down from the figlil 

shoulder. To the £hanna~L^tru is attached the scabbaLrd of the sword* * the hilt of which ts 
pressed close to the body by the left arm* On the left arm is a with three plaits^ the 

ceoiral one of which is vertical and the side ones hooked* On the two fingers of the leu 
hand are rings* ihe one on the ring-'finger with an oval pattern and the other on the middle 
finger round in section. The right arm, bent at the elbow* holds a heavy and long spear. 
Both the wrists arc decorated with iieavy wristlets in four circles. The folded is 
tied on the waist with a decorated stringed belt, witli its end hanging loose m 
front. 

The most important feature of ihw sculpture is its facial expreteion. Il_ displays a 
gentle smile with slightly-parted lips and bulging cheelu. The eyes, with prommeiti imw, 
arc wide open. The nose is slightly broad, the nostrils indicated by small depressions, i tic 
features arc boldly cut. The lace was once painted in yellotv and the lips in red, traces of 
which arc still discemible. 

A. Smith, fhstojy a / Fine Art in India aitdCfylen, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1930), p. 147 and pL lOl A 

and B. 

*FergmM>n and Burgees p* 22 L 
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The round modelling of ihe face contrasts with the flattlsh treatment of the body— 
which may indicate the tranBition from the earHei to the later (SatavShana) plastic 
tradition. 


3. This fragment of a sculptured pilaster, measuring 2 ft. xl ft. 5 in,, depicts a 
jaksha and a female jAattrf-bcarer (pi. LVil C). The dwarf jwtjAa has Ws t^ds raised 

up to support on the head the base of an oblong ptalform, the front of which is decorated 
with the tie</iAa-pattcm. Over it is a short (diagonal shaft sutmounicd by a moulded base 
of an object, the upper part of which is missing. The face, with w'rinJsles on the forehead, 
open and bulging eyes, fleshy checks and the mouth open as a r^ult of unsuppressed 
laughter, depicts a very jovial expression. 

The cA<tBrf-bcarer stands to the left of ihe yaksha in a graceful pose. Her beautiful 
head-dress, tilted to the right, is tied into a conch-shaped knot, which has a subsidiary knot 
of the same shape on cither side. Her ear-lobes arc decorated with spiral ornaments, to 
w'hich arc probably attached pendants of pearls. She wears a graimeya and stuna-hara. 
Her right hand, flexed at the cltsow, holds a fAauri and rests against the platform held by 
the yeAsha, and her left hand, slightly bent, rests on her thigh. The upjper part of her body 
is bare. The lower garment {amittanya) is tied round her waist; the folds of the garmcnl 
hang do^vn on the IcTt and partly cov ers the loose tnekhda^ which consists of collared beads 
in tnret^ strands. 

The face of the female figure has a dignified CKpression. The eye-brows arc wclb 
defined and the nose is set between the slightly fleshy checks. The modelling, on the whole, 
tends to give the figure a robust look. 

4. This 3-ft, high sculpture, carved on a pilaster, portrays Ayakshi with a kiiTan4& 
(casket) over her head (pL LVlI D), She stands with her legs slightly apart and hands 
raised up to hold the k&randa. She has a beautiful head-dress tied with ornamental bands, 
the whole forming a cushion for the casket. The face is damaged, but the pressed lips, 
the chin and the lushed face give her dignity. She has in the right ear-lobe an ornament 
made of ringlets, and in the left a circular ear-ornament {ta\aidia-€hnkrii). Around her 
neck is a Aramya and a dangling stana-k&ra in three strands. The right wrist wears a heavy 
double wristlet. The uitariya, the folds of which are seen on the rear side, comes forwi^d 
from over the shoulder and appears to have been tucked near the mkk^d betow the waist. 
At the slender waist is tied the anuttonyat the prominent folds of wliich hang down over the 
mekkata^ consisting of seven strands of collared beads. 

5. The female door-keeper represented in this sculpture holds in her right hand 
a tall spear, the butt of which rests over her right foot (pi. LVII B). She has a head-drea 
all decorated with floral WTeaths, particularly interesting being the large floral wreath 
coming down from the forehead and gomg behind the nght shoulder. She we^ a 
hanging spiral car-ornament and a fairly broad graiv^a of three strands. Her left h^d 
is raised and doubly flexed. Each hand has two heavy wristlets. T^c mtkhda w of five 
strands and is worn loosely; to it is tucked a brocaded garment which gracefully hangs 
down below' the knees. On her left hip is a scabbard held in position by a siring gomg 
over the right shoulder. The right foot is straight, but the left is slightly bent at the knee 
imparting grace to her pose. She w*eai^ round anklets. 

Altogether, the figure has a sturdiness worthy of a sentinel. 
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D. Kjnnaras and gandhahvas 

L This is a fragmenlai'y sculpture of a winged Mnnsra (pi, LV III A}j, remarkable 
on account of the success of the anist in depiciing the cfFortlcss case with which this semi- 
divine bcingj with incused wings Issuii^ out of his shoulder^ floats in the aenal re^on 
below' a projection car\'ed with collared beads and balances in his left hand a bowl of 
flowei^. His head is slightly turned to the left, making an angle with the body, which is 
again bent at the waist. He has a head-dress with a large knot of hair resting over the 
forehead on the left. His head is beautifully framed by a floral wreath addmg greatly to the 
richness of the coiffure. His ear^ are decorated with heaxy karna-seihlanas, while round 
the neck ts a broad band of^ grai^ja imprinted with the rosette-design. On both the 
hands he has two heavy w^ristlets made of pearls. There is a very fine dhoti tied 1^ 
belmv the waist, its fluttering depicted by its raised ends on the left. The tight thigh 
is covered with feathers in contrast to the left, which is covered by the tassels of the belt. 
Below the figure is a lotus in relief. Maybe, the figure had the feet of a bird. 

It seems that the piece formed the extreme end of a large composition with a principal 
figure at the centre and another similar Ainnara-figurc at the other end. 

2- This ftagTOcntary sculpture represents a flying gandhuna (pi. LVIII B), holding 
in his left hand a shield with a protective trefoil projecton on the Inner side. Unlike the 
usual gartdkarva^ who is in the attitude of adoration, the present one is a warrior. 


E. Musicians 

1. This fragmentary sculpture depicts a woman playing on a musical ^instrument 
(pi. LIX A). The face of the woman, absorbed in music, Is bent towards the tostru^nt, 
and the Joy she is deriving from the music is reflected on her face._ Her mog^ coiffure 
is bordered by a wreath of flowers which almost fr^ames her head and is tied behind in a ktmt. 
She wears a tdpitika-^hakra in the right ear, while a kanta-oeskiaita adorns the lobe of her 
left ear. She has the usual graio^ round her neck. 

Though the shape of the musical instrument cannot be guessed, enough of it remaios 
to show that, like the following two, it had seven strings. 

2. Though this sculpture too is fragmentary (pi. LIX B), the musical instrument 
has survned almost in its entirety. The instrumtmt, held by a youth against his nght 
shoulder, has seven strings emanating from an elliptical gourd with a curved handle at 
one end, to which are tied the strings. The youth has a conch-shaped knot of hair on 
the head. 

3. In this sculpture, also fragmentary, is seen the trunk of a male figure, wearing a 
graiv^a and a hdra on the neck and heavy flor^ wxcaths on the wrists (pi. LIX C). Pressed 
in his left arm is an instrument with sev'en strings. In his right hand he holds a plectrum, 
to play the instrument with. 

1 ‘. Mahouts 

1. This sculpture {pi, LIX E) represents one of die mahouts carved in front of each 
of the elephants on the plinth of Cave 4 (a^ve, p. 74). A little over 5 ft, tall, 
he stands stiffly, with the flexed right hand holding a fong-handlcd aUkuia. The wnstlets 
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arc made of square beads. Round the neck is a grah^a of oblong beads, fastened at the 
back by a string with a knot. The dholi is tied at the waist and its folds are clustered in 
front of the left Teg. The modelling of the face is bold and the flushed cheeks, the clinched 
lips and the open eyes attract attention. 

2. Another mahout is represented in this fragmentary sculpture {pL LIX D), the 
complete head-dress of which consists of a massive bed_eck^ tuft of hair coymng the 
entire scalp and projecting o%'er the fore-head. Tied vertically by bands, it is divided into 
several sections. The figure wears agmiw^a of four strands tied at^the back. There are 
traces of paint-film, safiron on the face and red on the lips. 


G, MitkUsas 


I. This pilaster (pi. LX A) contains three panels, one above the other, the top and 
bottom ones each with a standing tnUhana and tne middle one with horses, In the top 
panel the face of the male is damaged, while the upper part of the female is completely 
missing. The male has Ws dhoti tied by a stringed belt, the end of which hangs down on 
the leu thigh. Heavy wristlets are worn on the right wrist. The female to the left of 
the male has similar wristlets. Her tutkfteild consists of four strands. Above the feet are 
anklets. 

The lower Darts of both the figures in the second wu/Auita-group, on the bottom panel, 
Eire mining- this tinie standing to ihfi left of the fcrnaJej^ puts his right ajrro 

around the waist of the latter, who, in turn, has her left arm on the right shoulder of the 
male. Both have broad graio^aj on their necks, the female having a stom-hara in addi tion . 
The hair-style of the female, with a profusion of flowers and garlands, is interesung. The 
girdles and lower garments arc similar to those on the first panel. 

In the central panel is a pair of horses sitting back to back. The flowing manes 
and the anatomical details are remarkable. 


2- On the upper panel of this pilaster (pi. LX B) is a kneeling elephant and on the 
low'cr is a couple, interesting on account of the peculiar hair-style and the costume. 
The curly hairs of both the figures arc tied in the middle by a band of cloth, that of the 
latter falling over her shoulders in locks. Her car-omaments appear to ^ simple almond- 
sbap^ pendants, in contrast to those of all other sculptures of Pitalkhora. She holds a 
cornucopia in the left hand and has a jntkhold of six strands. ^ 

The garment of the female figure appears to be a skirt hanging on tlic ankles in frills. 
The mie figure is draped in a long garment which goes in folds over his nght shoulder 
and hangs down wefl below the knees. The character of the drapery is definitely un- 
Indian and has a vague classical affinity. One wonders whether one sc« m the sculpture 
an attempt to depict a Yavana couple who perhaps made donations to the caves. It may 
be recalled in this conne.\ion that a number of inscriptions m west Indian caves record 
donations from the Yavanas, 


3 This sculpture (pi. LX C), also on a fragmentary pilaster, is divided into two 
pancls,’the upper one occupied by an animal with the lace of a bon, horns ofa rant and 
the body and hoofs of a bull. What remains of the lower panel sh^ the standing figure 
of a male and the arm, probably of a female, on his left. The sculpture was not 
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comDletelv finished; nevcrthelesSj the head-dress, ihc broad band around the neck, the 
hca%T wmtlcts and the dkoii tied with a knot in the centre of ilte waist are notcworihy. 

4. This fragmentary sculpture (pi. LXI A) depicts a female dancer, only 

nart of her body extant, with her hands held over her head, and a male, bis head and 
?hc p^t Wow dte watsi gone, standing to her right and prating 

Sumb and forefinger of hi! left hand. The coiffure of the female hangs looped at her back. 
She wears bcjew-elled licavy wristlets, three in each hand. 

5. This mutilated sculpture (pi. LXI B}. pertaining to a pilaster, represents a 
mithuna, over which, in the upper panel, probably existed two animals back to back. In 
the mi/AiWfl-group the entire figure of the female is missing except the hand holding a cup, 
Sc cont^?S Shich she offers to the male to her right. The b^y of the male i a^ 
damaged, but the expression of pleasure on his face ts clear. The knot of his hair falls on 

his forehead, 

6. Both the figures in thus fragmentary sculpture (pi. LXj C) appear to be Jcmalis, 
the right one boldbg a globular pot with a cup-shaped lid with fla^g nm m her Jffr hanff 
The hair of the other, to the left of the pot, is tied on one side and is profusely decorated 

with wreaths. 

7. This partly-damaged sculpture (pi. LXIl A) shotvs a mitkuna, probably dancing 
The male partner, wearing a cross-belt on his chest and a short dhoUt has placed hw left 
hand over the shoulder of his companion, who, in turn, has passed her hand round the 
waist of the male. She has a short heavy necklace and wears a short dhott tied by a 
mtkhitln, 

8. The subject of this sculpture (pi, LXII B) is a mtlAuau, the male holdmg the 
female by her left hand, as if persuading her to accompany him. He looks 

his companion and holds something like a musical instrument in his left hand, which is 
bent at the elbow and rests on the hip. His hair is done in three plaits on his left side. 
A heavy Rarland adorns the chest. The dhoti is tied m a knot below the navel and falls m 
heavy folds between the legs and on the left side. The attarija hangs loose m two loops. 
The female also has her head slightly turned towards the male. Site stands with 
her right leg slightly flexed and placed forward, seemingly ready to go m the reverse direc¬ 
tion. The anuitarija and mkkde are similar to those oftb^M^hi described ateve (p. 83), 
but the ornaments on the neck arc different. The gwinfya has a big central bead on the 
first string, and its other two strings each have three prominent beac^ m the centre, ine 
stana-haru almost reaches the waist. The right ear-omameDis are frontally and the lett 
ones laterally disposed- Around and almost irammg the face is a floral wreath. e air 
is tied in a knot on the right side. 

The sculpture renunds one of the panels on the fac;ade of the fAdi/j^fl-cave at 
Kondanc (second century B.C.}. 

9. This sculpture (pi. LXII C) is di^-ided into three panek, with addorsed lions 
at the top and similar humped bulk at the bottom and with a standing mitkum in the central 
panel. The female stands to the right of the male and touches him car^mgty With her 
left-hand fingers, while the male stands with his right hand flexed at the elbow and 

an object, probably a flower. He has karnd- 0 €sh\aRas in the lower ear-lobes. The gannenu 
of both hang down in folds, that of the male twisting round his tegs. 
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THE ROCK^CUT CAVES OF PlTAlE/fORA 


H. Royal couple 

In spite of its broken condition, the sculpture (pJ. LXtfl A) is outstanding by virtue 
of its balanced composition and richness of details. The main subject is a royal couple, 
the king seated on a decorated octagonal pi(Aa with a cover, probably of animaJ-hidc, 
upon it, and the queen sitting beside him. The left portion of the king, together with all 
that existed to his left, is gone. His right arm holds the queen at die back. He wears a 
circular pendant ornament on his right car. His dkfili is lightly worn round the legs but 
hangs in the centre in a folded loop ending in a tuft. His IHt leg is dexed and rests on the 
throne, and his right leg rests on an oblottg foot-stool, decorated at the edges in the same 
way as the throne. 

TTie queen is seated on the right thigh of the king, her left arm seeming to go round 
the sjiouldcr of the latter. She is richly bedecked with ornaments—a five-stringed 
gramjya, a two-stringed stana-kam^ a thick double wTistlet preceded by five bangles and a 
seven-stringed mtkhali. Her head, turned towards the king, has a Rowing head-dress 
bordered by a garland. Her lower body is covered by a dhoti with schematic (bids. Her 
tegs wear anklets, the flexed right one nesting on the throne itself and the left one on a 
fbot-stool. 

To die right of the queen is a female attendant holding in her right hand an oblong 
receptacle, out of which the queen takes out ivith her right liand a handful of objects, 
possibly flowers. The attendant has the same kind of hair style as the queen, but the bun 
at the back is more prominent. Her wristlets and mtkhala arc also of the same kind as 
those of the queen. Her lower garment hangs on the left leg in vertical Iblds partly covering 
dte mkhald and on the right leg in oblique folds, 

At the back was probably a scries of figures, two of the extant ones, both females, 
standing respectively behind the queen and the attendant and touching the hair of the 
respective lovier figure urith the right hand, the left hand of the figure at the extremity 
being raised, as if holding an object. 

The extant fragment of the sculpture is a part of a larger scene which might represent 
a Jataka story. 


I, Miscellaneous sculptures 

1. A miniature sthpa in half-relief (pi. LXIV A, /) is a piece of great interest. The 
boulder on which this is carved was excavated out of the debris in front of Cave 4; it may 
be surmised that this had been fixed somewhere on the fa 9 ade of this great viham^ It 
has three platforms forming the base of the aada, the exterior of which is decorated with 
a veSka. Over this rises the almost semicircular aiidd with a socket for the relics. There 
was a triangular stone in position blocking the socket. No relics were recovered from 
the socket, but it may not be wron^ to surmise that they might have been one or both of 
the crystal std^a-rellquarics fbund tn the dt^bris in front of the atAdra (below, p. 89). 
Over the top of the anda is a rectangular box-like hamika with the wiikd-pattern on three 
sides. 

Two detached stone blocks with sockets for relics (pi. XLIV A, ^ 3) were also 

recovered, one of them containing a bead-reliquary (below p, 86), 

2. This fragment of a sculpture (pi, LXIV B), probably detached from a frieze, 
represents a stag wi th long wavy boms, bending forward in the act of grazing. The fine 
modelling of the body indicates agility. 
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3. One of tlic architccturaJ pieces (pi. LXV AJ ivas found close lo the row of 
elephants on the plinth of Gave 4 (above, p. 73] and may have slipped fmm Its original 
position on the facade of the cavT. It is a loose piece, from which one gets a dear idea 
how some parts of the fa^dc, where the rock was poor and weather^, were covered 
with detached sculptures. The piece depicts a double-storeyed palace (prasadij). The 
lower storey has five smalt skylights {ganSAsha) over a pedtka and four larger ones above. 
Five jiaksha ligures in low relief between each of the upper gavaks/ias support the super' 
structure with their raised hands. The upper storey nas also a moulded base with tltc 
vedika. Above are four windows {vdta^ana) separated from each other by pilasters 
mounted by five gaoatskoi. Two of the vdtdjuiTt&s have the or^u-pattern set across them. 
Above this, as in the lower storey, are four larger gavdksfms with five similar intervening 
jaksija figures. The entire structure is evidently an imitation of tlvc W'ooden facades of 
contemporary palaces, 

4. Another architectural piece (pi. LXV BJ has at its base the vediAd in two 

tiers, separated from each other by a projecting moulding. On the uppermost extant 
tier, within a recess, is a projecting in the centre, flanked on cither side by 

vedikdsi at each extremity is a structure roofed by a semicircular cupola.' Tltc top juts 
forward in corbels. 

5. Of the decorative pieces, one (pi. LXVI A) is set within a frame of creepers 
on one side and rosettes on two other sides, the central part being filled with 
lotuses issuing in all directions out of calyces. On the top is a fragmentary' 
tftdikd. 

6. Of the other fragmentary pieces, the following are illustrated (pi, LXVI B]: 
/, a lotus-creeper in a long panel; 2, a central lotus-medallion, out of which issue curved 
bands, two of the extant ones being decorated wiili pellets and one with lotuses; 3, a row 
of lotuses framed within bead-and-reel borders; ana, 4, a fragment of a door-jamb with 
an ornamental lotus decorated with leaves and flower-petals. 


6. CRYSTAL OBJECTS 

In all seven crystal objects, six of them reliquaries and the seventh a ring, were 
discovered. Five of the reliquaries (I to 3, 5 and 6 below, pi. LXIII B, /, 4, 5, 2 and 3) 
were shaped like the and the remaining one was a bead (7 below, pt. LXIII B, 7). 
Three of the rftlj^<i-re!iquaries (1 to 3 below, pi. LXIII B, /, 4 and 5), all containing relics, 
and a ring (4 below, pi. LXIII B, 6^) were recovered from within the sockets cut into the 
drum of the stdpa of Cave 3 (atiovc, p. 72), The other two jlu/^d-reliquarfes (5 and 6 
below, pi, LXIII B, 2 and 3) were found in the midst of debris in front of Cave 4 (above, 
p.^ 73) and the bead-reliqui^ (7 below, pL LXIII B, 7) within a socket in a broken boulder 
lying amidst the same debris (above, p. 88). 

The discovery of so many reliquaries mpt be regarded as one of the most important 
results of the operation. Not only do the reliquaries testify to the skill of the craRsman in 
carving dif!icu[t shapes out of the hard material of crystal; they also bring to light tlie 


"This tj'pe of structure seems to have developed later on into the ksjhi&a of the Drasidiati 
icntplc-compicx placed over the projecting comers of the lathd-ma^^apa or pirndna. 
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THE ROCK-CUT CAVES OF PlTALKHORA 


Buddhist practice of depositing relies within rock-cui stupas inside cAei/jd-halls and also 
within other stupas carved in relief cisew^herc.' 

In the description below the object found in situ (1 to 4} are dealt with first and are 
followed by those found in the debris. 

1. This jiii^u-reliquary (ht, 2f in.; dia. at base 2 in,) has a projecting base over 
which rises the slightly-tapering semicircular anda with a circular hole at the top for holding 
the relies and rcccivTUg the shaft of the stopper which was shaped iti such a way that it 
contained the sfi/iatlra at the top and die square /tarmika in the middle (pi. LXIII B, J). 
Within the hole were found two beads of bone, one long cylinder circular and the other 
standard cylinder circular. 

2. This jffi/ia-reliquary (ht. 2 in,; dia, at base IJ in.) has a similar projecting base 
but a rather squat anda and short rA/w«ra-shaft (pi. LXIII B, ■#). It contained two small 
pieces of bone. If the shape can be taken to be the criterion of the age of the reliquary, 
It may be placed in the first-second century a.d., as it resembles in shape the rock-cut 
stupas in western India of that age. Its deposition within the stupa may, therefore, liavc 
taken place later than the excavation of the stupa. 

3. WiOi a projecting base and squat anda, this jfupo-reliquary (pi. LXIII B, J) is 
the smallest of its class (ht. i| in.; dia. at base I in,). The stoppcr-riijn-cMadm has the 
shape of a short moulded knot. From its shape, it would appear to be more nr less 
contemporary with the previous one, both having been dcposilco in the same socket. 

4. This ring (ht. from base to apex in.; dia. of inner circle | in.; length of base 
1| in.) has a plain blconical bezel and a groove on the inner circle (pi. LXIII B, <i).* 

5. This r/upa-reliquary (ht. 21 in.; dia. 11 in.) differs from those described above 
in that it has no projecting base but has instead a short circular stem at the bottom, so 
that it could be fitted into a detached base (pi. LXIII B, 2). The shape h almost hemi¬ 
spherical with a truncated top, where there is a circular hole. The broken shaft of iBe 
ckkailra consists of three round mouldings, each looking like a broad-mouthed gkafUt with 
the edge having a conical moulding; die usual kara^a does not form part €>f it. It is 
exactly similar to the long shaft of the wooden chhattra on the rock-cut stupa in the ckia^a- 
cavc at Karla and may, therefore, be ascribed to the first century a.d,, when some votary 
might have deposited it inside the stupa on the facade of Cave 4 (cf. above, p. 87). 

” 'Of the rock-cut jiopas in western India, the one at Karla is even now complete with all the 
components, including the wooden rh/iettra. It will not be a wonder if the socket for hohfing the 
cAAdt/ra-shaft contains relics. The sockets noticed on the rf^ at Bhaja must have, as suggested above 
(p. 73), contained relics. An inscription on a pillar in the #A«itiw-cavc at Karla, BurgcH, 9p. rif^, 
p. 91, shows that relics were deposiled inside pillars as well, for it records the gift of a pillar wim 
corporeal relies {sasarin thab^). It is interesting to note that the pillar on which the mscripUoo is 
engraved has a hole, no doubt to oontaiti the relics referred to, in the centre of a lotus cars^d m the 

front of the pillar just bebw the inscription. , c t.i. i i 

So far, only one crystal relic-casket has been discovered m western India, at Sopara, Bhagwanlal 
Indraji in Ja«r. Bombay Bf. %. As. Sac., XV (1B81-82), p. 307. It is in two parts, the b(^y and the 
lid, and has not the unique shapes of the Ktalkhora rtUquaries, It may be menuoned that mpa- 
shaped crystal reliquaries have recently been discovered at Kagarjunakonda. 

'Rings of rock-crystal appear at Sirkap, Taxila, in the first centry A.n,, J, MarshaU, Tania 
(Cambridge, 1951), II, p. 541. 
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6. This rftt^ii-reUquaiy is distinctive m shape, as it ^ a slightly 
base and a proportionately higher anda than the rest (pi. LXllI B, 5). 

of being fiat at the top, has the shape of a through which is bored a round hole 

intrthl a(irfff. The shaft of the Mira is missing. There was a stopper-hke cylindrical 
Stone object mside the hole* 

7, This distinctive long cylinder square bead (pi, LXIII B, 7) was undoubtedly 
a reliquary, as its perforation was closed at each end by sm^l stone sloppcis, in one case 
with a knob. The space between the stoppers was utilized for keeping the relics, which, 
however, arc missing. 


7. COPPER VESSELS 


Two copper vessels were recovered. One of them (fig, 3, /) hp a flared rim, a globular 
body and an attached base. A small rib at the junction of thc^dy and the n^k is the 
result of the joining of the two pieces manufactured sepamtely. ^e second vessel (fig. 3 2) 
is fraEmentary: it nas a short outcurved neck and five indsed lines on the shoulder. It is 
not p^siblc to ascribe any date to them beyond that they belonged to a period when the 
eaves were in cxrcupation. 



8. THE POTTERY 

Amidst the debris on the forecourt of Caves 3 and 4 and wi thin the cistem between 
Caves 7 and 8 (above, p* 77), a large quantity of pottery was discovered. The collec¬ 
tion included the well-known spouted sprinkler (fig. 4, /), resembling the ‘Roman, Samiim 
and other Red wares of western Asia^‘ and indigenous imitations thereof in cruder fabric 
and with crackled red slip (fig. 4, 2 to 4 and 6 to 8). A solitary fragment of a black polished 
bowl (fig. 4, 20) may be a remote imitation the Northern Black Polished Ware: its polish 
is definitely not as bright as that on the genuine s^cimeos of that Ware found even at west 
Indian sites like Bahai and Nasik.* Other types, including the vases and handi with beaded 


‘B. Subbarao, Ptrtamtitj oj In£a, 2nd ed- (Baroda, 1958), pp. 46-47. 

•H. D. Sankalia, B. Subbarau and S. B. Deo, Exc^wai^m J^msik and Jemt (Poona, 1958), 
pp. 132-34 and 137-38. 
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and undercut rim (fig. 4, 17 and IS), are characteristic of the Sstavahana levels of these 
two places.’ 

Select specimens are described below. 


Fig. 4 

1 Bottle-necked sprinkler with an oulcurved featureless rim formuig a flange with a conical 
knob It perforation at ‘“'‘V' 

K 3ie neck and the spout a J luted to the body. Of fine fabne, it is pmk ,n colour 

2. Spout of a sprinkler. Of a fabric coarser than that of I, it is treated with a reddish 

3 Upper part of a vase with a splaycd-out cxternaUy-thickened oblimic-cnt rim| a high 

vertical necEfnd a shoulder having grooves. Of coarse fabric, it I^s a crackled dull-ied shp. 

4. Fragment of a sprinkler similar to 1. but with an externally oblique-cut nm. Of a fabric 

coarser than that of 1. it is treated with a pinkish sflp. . . . nr 

5. Lower part of a vase with a tall convex body and a projecting discoid base. Of coarse 

fabric, it is devoM of any slip. 

6. Spout, probably of a sprinkler, similar to 2. 

7. Upper pa^ without rim, probably of a bottle-necked sprinkler. Of fine fabric, ii is treated 
with a bright-red slip. 

a Fragment of a sprinkler similar to I, but coarser in fabric. 

9. Upper p-irt, without rim and neck but with a squarish shoulder, of a vase of the Red 

Polished wfre. i r i. p J 

10. Everted featureless rim and part of a seemingly-concave neck of a vessel of the Red 

Polished Ware, 

n. Everted sUghUy-thickened rim and part of a sccmuigly-concave shoulder of a vase o| the 
Red Polished Ware. 

12. Fragment of a vase with an outcurved cxte^ally-drMping oblique-cut nm, a concave 
neck sJiid ^ wcaily^rib'bcd ahoLild.er, Of coarse fabriCi it is devoid of aJoy s jpi 

13, Fragment of a vase of red ware with an out-turned and thickened rim and possibly a 
vertical neck. Of coa^^ fabric^ it is dewid any slip* 

14* Fragment of a vase of dnll-rcd ware with a splaycd-^ut cxtcmally-thiekcned and oval- 
collared rtpi. Of medium fabric^ it is treated with a fed slip. 

15. Fragment of a cooking vessel (Ji^) with an out-turned internally-thickened and exter¬ 
nally-ribbed ritn. It is treated with a red dip showing a crackled surface. 

16. Fragment of a vase of red ware with a flared extemally'dmoping oblique-cut grooved rim. 
Of medium fabric, it b treated with a bright-red slip both inside and outside. 

17. Fragment of a vase with an outcurved thickened extemally-beakcd and undercut rim 

and a concave necL _ 

te. Fragment of a vase with a *pIayed-out cxtcrnally-bcaked and undercut rim. Of 
coarse fabric, it is des'oi d of any slip. 

19. Vase with an out-turned thinning rim, a carinated inconspicuous neck and a gtobuiar 
body. Of coane fabric and fired indifferently, it is devoid of any slip, 

20. Bowl with an incurved internally oblique-cut rim. Of fine fabric, it has a poUshed black 
surface. 


pp. 64-65. 
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21* SJiaUow bastn of pinlc.ish''red ware with a featureless cxtcroally weaUy-ribbed rim and 
narrowing sides. Of medium fabric, it is devoid of any slip. 

22. Bowl of red ware with an incurved mternally obliquc-cut rim. Of medium fabric, it 
is treated with a red sUp. 

23. Mimature bowl with a slightly-inverted featureless run, narrowing sides and a Hat base. 
Of medium fabric, it is devoid of any slip. 


[Htteioed on th$ JSth My iSJS.—firf.J 
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1. INTRODUCTORY 

T he stucco head under discussion was collected by Sir Aurel Stein from the 
ruins of a shrine outside the walled town of Kara-Khoto, ’ 

southcmmosi region of Mongolii^,^ in the coui^ of his expedition i - ui- 

during 913 to 1915 and nmnbe?ed by him KKIT0164. The town ts of considerable 
fifcal interest, sipce it the seat of the Hsi-H^a dyn^ty wwJh 

the route of nomadic excursions from the north. That the ruiiw KKII, Go ^ 
the stucco head was recovered along with other objects, represented a mo&t valuable site 
&om the antiquarian point of view is evident from Colond P. K. away 

expedition of 1907-09. ■ In the wake of his exploraUm Colonel Kozlov 
to the Asiauc Museum of the Russian Acad^y at Petro^ad ^ 

scrints images, paintings, etc., but also left behind, scattered in the nun^ ^ i 

number of othc? reUcs, gcnemJly comprising fra^mts °5'T2l6 wh^ the 

Stein attributed this ‘waste’ deposit to a period between a.d. 1032 and 122t>, 

Hsi-Hsia rule was terminated by a Mongol invasion.* It appears ^ 

and wind-erosion, to which the area was subject, prevented 

after this assault, so that the relics of the site, of which the stucco head is one, were rcc 
from partially-buried rtiins. 


2, DESCRIPTION OF THE OBJECT 


The stucco head, with a smiting face. IB in. high and 6 in. across, could b«n a 
part of one of the many life-size figures which embellished the sepulchral shnne or a 


* Aurtl Sici^ Imurmoit Asm^ 1 (1928), Chi XllL 
■ Aurcl Sticiiit op. «7*, p> 452* 
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dccoraiivc piece in itself. M received in the Central Asian Antiquities Museum^ 

Delhi the remnants comprised only the left half of the face. T^c large ep-ball and lips 
were seriously damaged, and the nose had almost disappeared leaving only the Rat 
on which it had been built. Besides considerable damage to the hatr and the chin, other 
structural injuries were comparatively Jess deep and consisted of dw 

and upper layers of the mud-support below the lower hp, eye, etc. PI. LX\ II A repreent. 
the stair of the object before any steps were taken to preserve it. In tls extant condition 
ihc general curvature of its back was more or less m conformiiy with the thick¬ 
ness of its wall. This cun aturc could be easily produced by scraping the exposed 
back of the stucco, although there is no record available as evidence of u 
attempt. The presence of chisel-marks ^pl. LXVII B), howcv«|r, lent support to this 
oossibtlitv- In any ease, the clay out of which the head was fiwhioncd was 
ftrcnethencd with fibrous materials, like straiv, husk ami reed, subjee 

to c^linued decay, the degree of strength imparted by ih^ orgTnic materials 
sicadilv declined and the fabric of the stucco object weakened. It was fortunate that, 
unlike^mc other objects of the same m.'iterial, recovered by Stem during his explorations, 
the figure under study was not subject to the deleterious action ofsoluble ^ 

Tirtm ihr fiirt that the waicT-cxtracls cjf the clav from the stucco ^verc found to be free oi 
the sulphates and chlorides of calcium, magnesium and sodium. Its plaster and pigmcn^, 
iVii'r/'rrw#' ^■vratwfi llakinc or peeJing, which is the result ofsall-eflloresccticc and repeated 
alt cmlkSW -ft'ccts of unfavourable environmental conditions 

r™ 

dijtored by 1 » >l<ic of ll* 

f^iirroiiitdinf^ colours. 


3, bXPERIME.NTS AND .\NA1.VSES 

Takioff the construction of a paint-complex to be a stratifiwi system, 

on Ihc object IS “"'(’““‘pff.teffA is n t)"oiomici*raph </«» cross-section of the 
nod 'I*'&‘■^Ver the mnd-suppon was 

coatiM o& c°y lo'rcndcr ih?surface smooth aSd ct en. There wtu m. 

mven uniiorm coating oi nnei nay iv ihp nnmi so common m oil- 

Swenee of the JSSTsh™ He,;”'^n1 ter'? m-ir* he pigment an 

paintings, even under filtered ultra S spoiathc to be the 

^tntttftntri^ndt^t arnw or glaae. it appeared to be only a 

.^i;7back of ihk stucco wasTound to jie Jibe rally impregnated wiib p.raffiu-w u., eMdeudy 
representing an earlier attempt at it* consolidation. 
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was obscrv'cd it> consist of only one applicaiion, mealed ihe prwwcc of a fibrous laih- 
like particles or grains derived from gypsum, pi. LXVlli, B and C representing photo¬ 
micrographs, respectively in ordinary and polarized light, of some of th^c grains arnidst 
a confused mass of extraneous material. This was confirmed with the aid of 
chemical analysis, which had to be taken recourse to as the tjuantity of matenaI available 
from the obiecl made a regular quantitative chemical exammaiion omicuU, and as such 
its decree of purity or impurity could not be determined. For the identification w these 
fibrous laih-likc panicles a study of the mincralogical nature of the substance had to be 
undertaken. When examined under the microscope for refracu\^ index by die Bcckc 
method, most of these fibrous grains gave a value between I "5689 and^ T5598, mmtly 
nearer to the higher figure, wliich generally corrtaponds to the J^ractive index of an- 
- - ' ~ * * B. A very few of the fibrous grams had the 

for gypsum.' 

.. ___ these obsc^nations that the ^ used hi the 

object was almost dead^burnl for the puipose of laying the ground-coat to prepare ihe 
clay-support for receiving tbc paint. Wiln gypsum roasted at a tempera tare lower man 
that required for the production of anhydriiCj dehydration is parti at ^ mid the product 
tends to revert to the dihydrate form^* Again, mo3i of the natural varieties of^^paum are 
known to retain their hbrous microstructure even after conversion to anh>^Jnte by healing- 
From a rnincralogicai examination of the white ground it could also be gathered that 
the gypsum used was of an impure variety* 

It is not out of place lo state here thal gypsum is considered a vciy suitable ground for 
painting on wood and has also pros-idcd the major component for the grounds of famous 
canvases of Italian masters of the Renaisiancc.* For paintings on walls or mud-supports 
gvpsum-grounds have been obscrv'cd to be satisfactory generally in and or scmi-and 
regions * a limitation wliich is due to the appearance of salt-cfllorracencc on gyp^m in 
moist climates and which was probably not unknown to the painter of the dry Central 
Asian region. 

Only red and brown piements in various shades had been used in painting the stucco. 
The bright-red pigment on the Hps, almost ranging upon deep scarlet, appeared to be a 
colour quite different from the btotvn hues occurring on other portions and very much 
resembled the red-kad or mercury-oxide colours, though numerous chemical and micro- 
chemical tests failed to indicate the presence of cither of these materials. The pigments, 
therefore, appeared to be ochre-colours of various grades of purity and compostiion,^ a 
fact established through chemical tests with ammouium sulphocyanidc and potassium 
ferrocyanide. A microscopic examination with quinnline and ammonium thiocj'anatc 
also led to the same conclusion. Accordingly, the pigments found on the stucco face 
exhibit, to a certain measure, the rich array of colours offered by the many naturally- 
occurring iion-ochrcs of different hues. Specimens of these pigments taken from various 
spots on the stucco were also found to have traces of calcium sulphate, which must have 
been derived from the ground-coat containing anhydrite. In view of the minute amounts 
indicated, the calcium sulphate or gypsum could not have been a deliberate addition to 
the colours for their preparation. Secondly, gypsum has no chemical or physical 
properties, like that of lime, to serve as a suitable binding vehicle for paintings. 


*E. H. Kraus, W, F. Hunt and L. S, RamsdeU, (i\tw York, 1951), pp. 327and333, 

• J. J. Matlicio, Prutectitie and DtenwlituCoaliagt (New Yoik, 1947), II, p. 456. 

*AIaK Docruer, The Malerials qf the Artist (London, 1949), p. 29, 

*Uid., p. 300. 
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TECHNIQUE OF THE PAINTING 

It ^vas obvious ihai the technique of the execution of the painting was tcmpcj-a.. 
Efibrts aimed at the detcrminalion of the nature of the binding medium, therefore, appeared 
to be ^vorth while, more so since binding media like glue and gelation are known to have 
survived for centuries under desert^onditions. Binding media arc generally the same 
in the ground—and paint-layers, but in the present case both were subjected to examina¬ 
tion In view of the extremely minute quantities available, the detection of media m such 
eases has always posed an extremely delicate problem, though considerable advances 
have been made and the methods available in conservatorial circles are being standardwed 
and perfected. All the same, a fairly clear picture can be made to emerge when t»ili 
physical and chemical tests supplement each other to reach conclusions. Thus, when 
Specimens from the stucco were examined for the presence of carbohydrates by the 
Molisch’s method, a negative test indicated that gums and starchy matenal, svhich could 
have been employed by the artist as a binding vehicle, either had not been utilized or 
have completely perished over the conluries. Although a sharp separation of me pjgmcnt- 
and Rround-layen: for ihc detection of nitrogen by Lassajgns test m individual layers was 
not physically possible, it appeared very probable from a posilive nili^cti test obiamcd 
from the two portions that organic nitrogenous material was present m both the laycns. 
Tliis nitroecnous substance, on further examination, was found to be animal-gmc, and a 
rinii with the characteristic crackle of glue, was obtained from the test of a small specimen 
of The material soaked in water on a microscopc-sUdc and subsequentiy ^^rai^ to 

s obscrv-cd under the microscope is shown on pi. LXv ill JJ. A 


stood overnight but could be generally ftvi^'rd by gentle and momcntaiy warming in a 
low flame. 

5. PRESERVATION 

The aforementioned investigations into ilic materials and construction of the 
system made more or Jess predictable its reaction to solvents and physical meth^ which 
had to be selected for the darning and chemical treatment of the slucfo. pic imtia 
step towards this end was to soften the overlying hardened accr^ion 
separation could be attempted by gentle rubbing with a brush. Out of a 
vents tried on obscure poU on the paint-layer, a mixture of ethyl f 
acetate, in the proportion of 1:4, was pbsened to reduce 
extraneous accumutaiion without catching the piuni- layer. After a 

had been slowly removed with careful manipulahon, the object was Ki ^ J^JUt mSh 
space, after which a further quantity of the deposit, which now LbloXtit 

o? its tenacity, could be cleared away with the help It wkTui n 

cotton-swab. It could be easily seen that this treatment might 

any way affecting the underlying pigment- or ground-lavTr. Xn^nTTh^^ 

swabs nor the surface of the stucco bore any indication 

Drocc %5 ^Vith the volatalizaiion of toluene, however, an op.vquc film ol wax ol wnitu 
* j tk,. nr«iimablv due to the condensation of moisture on 

'C l^o'rSt The remmII of ihfa'.Mlcnes. aly luldy 
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with toluene was not found to be of much avail, and it seemed that with the loss of the solvent 
was drawn to the surface and presented a while appearance due to the entrapment of 
dnJ particles of moistdre. Evaporation of this condensed moisture seemed to be the only 
remcSv for its removal. This was effected by exposing the objMt in a hoi-air incubator 
at 60" a for about an hour, when the bloom on the painted surface completely ''^nish^, 
leaving the surface of the stucco again exposed for visual 

inddctitallv evident that the quantity of wax used in the earlier consol dation of the back 
rfThe S™ h, kartms. m fact. b.cam. =. n.»«« of importance diini^ 

the latter stages of chemical treatment.) , j r 

The bulk of the extraneous deposits now appeyed to ha^ been cleared except for 
a thin coat of pulverised accretion which sull clouded the surface. Elimination of this 
residuary deposit necessitated further trials with several organic solvents ^pphed waih 
absorbent cotton-wad ding over the affect^ areas. Commercial 

1-2 per cent ammonia was observed to be efficacious m removing most of gnme and 


the resultant loss In its cohesive power. Even so, tne appiicaiton ui soiveu.. vv«- 
fined to areas over which the pigment appeared to be concealed under the now-translucent 
accretion and was not extended to the white ground uncovered through the loss of pifi- 
ments, for any further cleaning of that ground seemed to be hardly necessao'- In place of 
ammoniated methanol, ethylene glycol inonocthyl ether and methyl acetate had more 
or less an equal degree of solvent or softening action on the extraneous residue, tlie greater 
pan of which, in the solvent-wet condition of the stucco, appeared to have been successfully 
carried away from its surface. 

With the evaporation of tlic solvent^ however^ capillary forces ^ain induced th_c 
movement of the wax from the interior to the face. At this stage, therefore, it was const- 
dered desirable to dewax the body of the stucco as far as possible, since wax appeared to 
have passed from the back outwards to the paint- or ground-layer, and its geiierai 
distribution on the surface, apart from imparting dullness to the pigment-layer, was likely 
to lead the conservator into an error. The results of the search into the chcmica! nature 
of the component materials of the painted stucco were again invaluable for hading a soiu- 
lion of this problem. In the light of the available information, two methods suggesled 
themselves. The simpler of the two was to leach out the wax by steeping the stucco m 
toluene at about 60“ C. melting-point of the wax. The other and rnorc elaborate method 
was to maintain the back and the front of the stucco under a solvent vapour-pr«surc 
gradient by the exposure of one of its sides to the atmosphere and of the other to soivcn - 
vapour after it had been Immersed In or saturated w'ith the solvent. This would int uct 
the wax to travel in solution to one direction and get deposited on the surface from w here 
its removal offered no difficulties. Although the latter method is necessary when large 
surfaces have to be undertaken, in the present case, for the size of the stucco, a large glass 
trough was enough to steep it in toluene and it was felt that such steeping could not expose 
the paint- or ground-layer or the remains of the gelatinous binding-mtmturn ^ hO) 
harmful manipulation or surrounding. The simpler procedure was, therefore, hdopte 
to achieve the aim in view. On actual working the results obtained seemed lojustuy 
this adoption, since, after steeping for about twelve hours in w arm toluene, with one change 
of the solvent during this period, the greater part of the impregnated wax had been 
leached and the waxy look of the painted face had given way to a more or less 
lustre noticeable when the solvent had dried out. The tinted ivax-composition m the sha ow 
cracks on the chin had also been dislodged, and it became obvious that the tiUing ta 
extended beyond the confines of the cracks to the outer space. This superfluous wax was 
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^adlv removed meehanically, since it split away from tiic surface of ihc stucco in thin flakes 
on the application of a slight lateral pressure. The rest of the disfiguring deposit no longer 
nrcsenteS^mucIi difficulty in the elimination with solvents used m the earlier 5 iag« of the 
^ u nrraiitonal usc of hexane as restraincr. A total sweeping away of the 

"or desirable (1» faei ic mighi !>»'e ^en p-» 
topraclicnblcffor tear of caueing possible disiurbanee lo the paim-laycr, since Ihe coloun 
now appeared to have been generally uncovered. . ^ . ,1 , 

This dewaxing left the fabric of the stucco in a weakened condition, ncvcrihcl^, in 
irencr J the ffmu^d?and painl-layeix .appeared to retain a fair degree of coherence, since a 
fmaH auamity of wax sltH remined behind after dissolution and prevented the finely- 

^rM-melhaejyUtc Xion in tatoe cyXll 

wa reinfo«'ed by injeelTn wiih a syringe of 2-5 per cens polynmrizcd sfnyl-mieiaie solution 

in j I ,,<. 3 ,mem of the pnipt-layer u;as il« awlieation of 

S ™i v^l-Kciatc solution in reciilied aleohol with a small sprajur to counter- 

5 per cent y „ . , HiilHntF efTccl nf the wax on ^hc colours. To some extent, 

balance, as far ^ ^ ^ ^ transparent than before, besides imparting a 

this coating rendered the colo^ra m _ LXVH C ilUistrates the stucco at 

fh?Ttane icMueco wm laid in a backing of plaster of parish the ^^a- 

tni5 stS-gC' * » , , If!rtff iTitrt nicccs silooE thc' Iatiic crsicki in %tcvk ot 

nent mount to guard ^ r (,f stucco w ith a resinous binder, in place 

aScsSSS-sisr* s"-- 
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